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Foreword 

Gareth Williams 



The daily life of English headteachers in the 1990s will be very different 
from thai of iheir predecessors a generation earlier. Authority of heads to 
decide vvhat is taught in school will be very much diminished while 
responsibility for the school's finances will be very much increased. 

Most of the literature on headship during the quarter century following 
the !944 Education Act makes much of the role of the head as the leading 
professional in the school. Certainly, being the head of a secondary school 
or even head of a large department would take a teacher out of the classroom 
for much of the working day. However, most headteachers felt it important 
to be seen in the classroom from time to time and in the staff room frequently 
— as an example and morale booster both to pupils and to teachers. In most 
primary schools, of course, headteachers still continue to have a significant 
teaching role. The very name *headteacher\ which nowadays tends to be 
used in preference to the previous designation ^headmaster' and 
^headmistress', for obvious reasons, implies a senior teacher rather th-,n a 
manager, or a mere administrator. 

In the United States it has long been very different. Schools have principals 
not headteachers. In career terms, the school principal is on a middle rung 
of an administrative ladder which would have been chosen early in the 
individual's career, and which may lead to broader administrative 
responsibilities for a range of schools under the central School Board. The 
American school principal will almost certainly have a master's degree in 
Educational Administration and is legally required to have an administrator's 
certificate issued by the slate education department as well. Career 
advancement will have depended more upon acquisition of these 
qualifications and state-granted licenses than on performance as a classroom 
teacher. American teachers must decide early on in their careers whether 
they wish to follow a maragerial or a teaching career. 
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Of course, the role of the school head has not been static in the past. 
The tasks and functions of English headteachers during the period since 
1944 can be divided into five main phases. 

The end of the first, paternalistic, stage o*" headship came with the 
appearance in the late 1950s and 1960s of the larger comprehensive secondary 
school. Running a large school of a thousand or more pupils is clearly a 
different matter from being head of a school of two or three hundred. It 
is no longer possible to know all pupils and their families individually 
Indeed, in large schools some heads are reputed to find it difficult to know 
all the teachers personally Formal management structures and information 
systems must, in large part, replace informal staff room conversations. Many 
of the powers and responsibilities that the head of a small school enjoys 
must be delegated to deputies or functional heads in larger establishments. 
However, provided that resources are reasonably adequate and, in large part, 
controlled from outside, the head of even a large school is able to remain 
primarily an educationist. Interactions with other teachers will be mainly 
about educational matters, making appointments, organizing curriculum, 
and advising on career development. 

The third stage m the decline and fall of the traditional, charismatic, 
English headteacher can be dated from the mid-1970s when the fall in the 
birth-rate began to have a serious effect on schools. For the first time English 
state schools had to try to 'attract* pupils rather than select or, at worst, 
merely accept them. Headteachers were expected to » -^d to their range of 
skills an aptitude for public relations and promotional activities. They had 
to become adept at negotiating and bargaining with local authorities in order 
to ensure that cuts in planned pupils numbers were avoided, or were made 
in other schools. They had to exhibit up-market salesmanship to parents 
to raise the image of their own schools and increase their market share. 

The fourth stage of post-war headship began in the late 1970s when 
resource stringency was added to falling pupi! numbers as the main challenge 
confronting headteachers. Good husbandry was added to the skills which 
a successful head needed to have. The most important effect of financial 
stringency, coming on top of falling school rolls, was its effect on teachers' 
careers and morale By the middle of the 1980s, personnel management ^ ^d 
industrial relations were major preoccupations of most headteachers. The 
task was complicated by more explicit involvement of local politicians in 
school attairs in some local authorities. Entrepreneurship was added in the 
mid-1980s when an increasing proportion of the 'extras* that schools enjoy 
had to be oaid for with outside funds. Headteachers are now devoting most 
of their time to activities thai are not directly educational. 
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Now we have the great Education Reform Act of 1988 and the fifth phase 
is about to begin. Much of the curriculum responsibility of heads will be 
taken away and guidelines about the implementation of the national 
curriculum will be issued /rom government agencies. Fundamental debate 
about the educational value of different curricula will take place outside, 
not within, schools. Heads will become managers of an imposed curriculum 
rather than partners in curriculum development. However, at the same t'me 
schools and their heads are to be given much more financial autonomy, and 
they will have to consider economic issues such as the most effective and 
efficient ways to deliver a given curriculum. Financial skills such as drawing 
up budgets, control of budgets and management information systems will 
loom large in the day-to-day life of headteachers and their senior colleagues 
as the Education Reform Act is implemented. 

There is no a prion reason for supposing that schools as educational 
institutions will be better or worse as a result of these changes, nor that 
the task of being a headteacher will be any more or less challenging. It wi'l, 
however, certainly be different, and the change ot working life-style involved 
in moving from classroom teacher to becommg head of department or 
headteacher will be very much greater The assumption that those who are 
good teachers will automatically become good heads will be even more 
dangerous than it has been in the past Both the selection of headteachers, 
and the training given to them and others in senior management positions, 
will need to be far more carefully planned and more systematic^Uy structured 
than has been the case up to now. 

What form this selection and training should take is very much a matter 
for debate. Should we follow the American example of developing an 
administrative route as one of the career paths which teachers adopt relatively 
early on, so that school management is a separate profession with separate 
credentials? (see Cuban, 1988 ) One possibility is the model of the Merchant 
Navy, where officers acquire qualifications during the course of their careers 
which give them Second Mate's Certificate, First Mate's Certificate and 
finally a Master's Certificate. Possession of the appropriate certificate is 
a necessary but not a sufficient condition for becoming Captain of a ship. 

A very different model was adopted in the British education service in 
1981, with the one-term training courses and the 20-day training courses. 
These allowed headteachers to be selected in the traditional, rather 
haphazard, way but provided the opportunity for them to have formal training 
alongside others in a similar position after they had been appointed. There 
was, however, very little guidance to pmviders of courses as to what the 
content of the training should be. Between 1981 and 1987, large numbers 
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of hcadtcachcrs and their deputies obtained some management training but 
they hi^d little assurance that what they did in one course corresponded to 
what their colleagues were doing somewhere else in the country. 

Present trends in Grant-Related In-Service Training (GRIST) are likely 
to encourage an approach to headleacher training that concentrates on 
techniques and tools of the trade. There will, undoubtedly, during the next 
few years be innumerable courses on drawing up budgets, interpreting 
ccounts, using computer spreadsheets, condu ^ appraisal interviews, 
understanding the MSC, and so on. The question ,ch a responsible teacher 
education institution must ask is whether this will be enough. Undoubtedly, 
headteachers will need to understand budgets, personnel management, the 
relations between schools and the community, and so on. But running a 
school is surely more than ..aving a lot of technical skills. As a minimum 
there would be considerable value if teachers were able to accumulate credits 
from such short courses and supplement them with some short periods of 
more acadei ,c work and a substantial written assignment to obtain 
qualifications at master's degree level. It is probably true that many of the 
courses provided in educational administration in this country in the past 
have been grounded much too much in sociological and political theory and 
not enough in the day-to-day life of the people running schools and colleges. 
However, it is equally true that those who run schools effectively need to 
understand what they are doing as well as know how to do it. Some school 
specific traini. ^ must be on-the-job, but considerable benefits also derive 
from wider ranging courses where heads can learn ^ome of the underlying 
principles and meet colleagues from - er schools and other local authorities 
whc'^e the specific problems and management techniques may be different. 

The challenges facing Government, local authorities and educational 
management providers are truly daunting. Amongst providers, the present 
climate encourages competition and survival of the fittest. It is not clear, 
however, that the fragmentation and wide variety of approaches which this 
encourages will in ihw long run be any more healthy for the education system 
than staff college othodoxy. On the other hand, the single 'staff college' 
approach may result in one recognized approach to headship which risks 
laying the dead hand of a single orthodoxy on all our schools. 

In this Bedford Way P&per, Bruce Cooper, Associate Professor in the 
I>epartment of Educational Administiation, Pblicy and Urban Education at 
Fordham University School of Education, New York, and myne Shute, 
Professor of Educational Leadership, at Brigham Young University have 
performed a valuable service to British educati nal administrators and poJicy- 
makers with a critical examination of the American system of headteacher 
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preparation and suggesting which features of it v.e, in Britain might adopt, 
which we shjuld adapt and which we should avoid at all cost. 

Mindless accumulation of course credits is unlikely to commend itself 
either to polic>'-makers or to academics in this country. However, we have 
reached the stage in Britain where being a headteacher or head of department 
is so different from being a classroom teacher that systematic provision of 
some form of separp^e training and certification is essential for the well- 
being of our schools ind the efficient use of resources within them. 

G. W 

Institute of Education 
University of London 
July. 1988 
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We both came to the Institute of Education, University of London, in 1987 
as scholars on sabbatical leave from the United States, Bruce Cooper for 
sixteen months, Wayne Shiite for five months. We have found it a most 
stimulating and supportive place, where it is possible to meet other scholars, 
and to watch and learn about changes in British education. We brought with 
us a perspective on the preparation of school senior staff forged in the United 
States where we both teach and train school administrators. 

Thus, when the kind people at the Bedford Way Papers asked if we might 
leave behind our suggestions about how better to prepare school heads, 
advisors, inspectors and officers in Britain, we conceived of this book. It 
is meant as sympathetic advice, not criticism, since much is wrong with 
the American approach, as is explained in Chapter Two. As outsiders we 
felt encouraged to speak candidly, even at times the unspeakable, and 
obviously what we have said could be dismissed as naive or uninformed. 
We hope for more than that, however, since our best thinking about the 
problems of education in Great Britain (and in America) is represented here. 

We acknowledge the support and help of many colleagues and friends. 
First, we appreciate the time and effort of those in the Department of 
Economic, Administrative, and Policy Studies in Education (DEAPSIE) at 
the Institute; its chair and professor, Gareth Williams, has been a colleague, 
friend, supporter and critic during our stay. He, in fact, suggested that this 
essay might be expanded and elaborated for a Bedford Way Paper, and kindly 
consented to write the Foreword. 

In DEAPSIE, Dr Pamela Young has been a staunch helper and critic, 
giving the paper a careful, thoughtful reading and making many useful 
suggestions which we have used. Dr John Sayer, an experienced head with 
a great style and wit, gave a very useful first read, and suggested that we 
needed to go farther and deeper, more than doubling our original length. 

xiv 
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Thanks also to Maureen Woodhall, Rene Saran, William Birch, Bill Foster, 
Chaim Gaziel, Cari Loden John Welton, D. A. Howell, Frances Tipton, 
John Mace, Basil Bernstein, Tony Green, John White, and others who were 
such good colleagues during this period of our lives. 

Second, at the Institute of Education, v,hich has just received its Royal 
Charter, we have much appreciated the kindness and patience of Professor 
Denis Lawton, the Director, in attending *o the requests of two Americans. 
He was a gracious host, and made his office available to us for visiting 
colleagues from the United States Denis Baylis, the Information and 
Publications Officer, too, has been a guiding light in putting this book 
together. 

Others in Britain have shared their time so graciously. The Secretary of 
Slate for Education, the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Baker, MP, was kind enough 
to express an interest in our writing. Stuart Sexton has been a helpful 
supporter, as have Dennis O'Keeffe, Baroness Caroline Co;; and John Marks. 
We thank also our friend, Ray Bolam, and his staff at the National 
Development Centre for School Management Train i:!g for their insight and 
support. 

We should like also to mention our families, who always play a key role 
in supporting wnters al work. Bruce thanks the Cooper clan: Nancy, Phoebe, 
Jessie and Shoshi; Wayne appreciates the help of the Shutes: Lorna, 
Christian, Jonathan, Nancy, Leslie, Gordon, Marianne, Jennifer, Sara and 
Kimball. Though of course the paper is ours, for which we accept 
responsibility, we do appreciate the gracious help from our friends. 

Bruce Cooper 
Wiyne Shute 
June. 1988 
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Chapter One 

Certification 

The Need 



That there is a need of such training cannot Ik denied. Since the end of the second 
world war, the rate of education innovation has accelerated year by year, and the 
demands on the management skills of school leaders has increased conimensurately. 
(Pbster, 1987, p.38) 



Old problems writ new 

The training and certification of school administrators in British primary 
and secondary education is a controversial topic, open for debate. While 
most people would ag:ee that school heads, deputy heads, senior school 
staff, and authority directors need formal preparation for their jobs, not 
everyone )uld go along with the contention that certification is the best 
way to ensure adequate training and quality. As Ron Clatter asserted some 
fifteen years ago, 'lying just beneath the surface is the issue of whether 
training should lead to formal certification (Clatter, 1972, p.l). 

The time is right for a debate on the issue in Creat Britain. Discussions 
began in earnest in the 1960s with the comprehensive reorganization of 
schools and now intensify as the Covernment proposes what might be called 
the 'devolution revolution', with a major leadership role for school senior 
staff and governors in determining their own budgets, personnel, and 
programmes. In the mid-1960s, the Labour Covernment sought to merge 
the smaller grammar and secondary modern schools into larger and more 
complex multi-purpose organizations. This restructunng required that school 
heads and their senior staff be able not only to manage the curriculum and 
students, but also to work closely with an enlarged 'management team' within 
schools. 

As Neil Adams, headteacher of the John Taylor High School in 
Staffordshire, explains: 

/ 
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In recent years there has been a growing realization that good management of 
schools does not happen without training. The awareness of our deficiencies in 
this respect was heightened by the introduction of large comprehensive schools 
and the increasing complexity of running any school, whatever its size or type. 
(Adams, 1987, p. I) 

Coombs, among others, has ai^gued that comprehensive schools 'must have 
leadership and direction, supervision and co-ordination, constant evaluation 
and adjustment' (Coombs, 1968, pp. 119-120), a far cry from the early 
twentieth-century headteacher as lone *scholar-autocrat\ even called 'an 
autocrat of autocrats' by one observer (Baron, 1975; see also Lyons, 1974; 
Hughes, 1975). The 'good' old days when heads held positions of 'absolute 
power, ... of authority and influence far surpassing all that is exercised 
by those of the same rank in other countries' (Baron, 1975; see also Hall, 
Mackay and Morgan, 1986) were disappearing as society became more 
democratic and pluralist and schools took on corporate functions requiring 
team management and executive-style co-operation. Formal training — often 
to overcome the image of heads as solitary, all-powerftil operatives — 
increased exponentially in the late 1960s and 1970s in response to the demand 
for new skills and orientations. Yet Britain stopped short of requiring 
certification and remained one of the last major Western nations still to allow 
promotion to senior staff posts without stipulations about training and 
licensing. 

Recent school reforms, embodied in the Education Reform Act of 1988, 
redouble the need for adequate preparation and make, in our opinion, the 
requirement for certification a live issue. For example, the Act will allow 
schools in the public sector to 'opt out\ of the control of their loca education 
authorities (LEAs) and to become grant maintained, funded directly by 
central government. Under such circumstances, school managers, working 
with their boards of governors and parents, will be expected to perform many 
of the administrative tasks now provided by the officers of the LEA: drawing 
up and controlling budgets, recruiting and assigning students, locating staff, 
managing the cuiriculum and determining programmes. 

In fact, the very purpose of 'opting out', as well as devolution to the school 
site for schools remaining in the LEA, is to enable heads and their 
management team to lake on greater control The goals of leaving the system, 
enhancing the autonomy of school senior staff, governors, and parents, are 
captured in a number of recent documents. For example, in Our Schools: 
a fadicai policy, Stuart Sexton explains the purpose of devolution to the 
schools as follows: 
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if the system itself were changed to one of self-governing, self-managing, budget 
centres, which were obliged, for their very survival to respond to the market', 
then there would be a built- in mechanism to raise standards and change forms 
and types of education in accordance with market demands. (Sexton. 1987, p9, 
our Italic) 

The Government's consultation paper on opting out explains the purpose 
of the action as 'to increase the autonomy of schools and their responsiveness 
to parental wishes* (DES, 1987a, p. I). To make schools more autonomou?^, 
and to give more discretion to governors and senior staff, a second 
consultation document, on financial delegation, slates that the proposed new 
law has two purposes: 

(a) to ensure that parents and the community know on what basis the available 
resources are distributed m their area and how much is being spent on each school; 

(b) to give the governors . freedom to take expenditure decisions which match 
their own priorities, and the guarantee that their own school will benefit if they 
achieve efficiency savings (DES, 1987b, p.l) 

And the Government appears to realize the need for training, though 
certification is still *lying beneath the surface'. The consultation document 
on financid! delegation states: 

The Secretary of State proposes that LEAs should be required, in accordance with 
the provision of the 1986 Act, to give appropriate training to governors and 
headteachers. The Etepartment will discuss with interested parties how this training 
might best encompass training on financial management . . and give detailed 
advice to LEAs, governors and headteachers on schemes of financial delegation, 
tnck'^mg appropnate management and financial information systems (DES, 1987b, 
p.7) 

The recognition by Government since 1964, by educators, and by university 
scholars, of the importance of adequate training for school administrators, 
therefore, has been hastened by the reforms of both Labour and Conservative 
Governments. Whether schools are enlarged and made more comprehensive 
under a Labour Government, or decentralized and made more autonomous 
under the Tories, the need for preparation remains. Further, the so-called 
'effective schools movement' in both the United Slates and Great Britain 

— a reaction to perceptions of falling quality and declining educational results 

— has also fixed on the headteacher and school-based management staff 
the crucial responsibilities for school improvement. 

In Britain, Prime Minister Callaghan s Ruskin College speech of October 
1976 is indentified as a turning point. It *invited\ according to Hall et at. 
(1986), *the question of what constitutes school success or effectiveness 
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(p.5). Then, Ten Good Schools: A Secondary School Enquiry (DES, 1975), 
a much-read publication from Her Majesty's Inspectors (HMI)', again 
asserted that successful schools had good headteachers and senior staff. From 
the Government's perspective, effective schools share certain qualities The 
HMI book noted about good schools: 'What they all have in common is 
effective leadership and a "climate" that is conducive to growth . . . Emphasis 
is laid on consultation, team work and participation, but without exception, 
the most important single factor in the success of these schools is the quality 
of leadership of the head' (DES, 1975, p.36). Again, the issue of training 
appears as the need for good leadership in schools is asserted. 

In this book, we shall go a step further. We shall arjjue that training and 
certification requirements must go hand in hand: that unless government 
(local and national) and professional associations somehow mandate that 
school heads, deputy heads, chairs, inspectors, directors, and other senior 
authority administrators be formally trained and licensed for their jobs, then 
the nation cannot hope to see its school leaders adequately prepared to run 
their schools effectively. Everard, in his study Developing Management in 
Schools (1986), comments that 'it is difficult not to be disturbed by the low 
level of training to which the majority of those in managerial positions had 
been exposed - in terms of both quantity and quality' (p.69). Furthermore, 
he notes the absence of 'any underlying strategy for accomplishing this 
development' (ibid.), evidence of the lack of public will and interest in getting 
school administrators well-prepared for the challenge of imprwing education 
in Britain. 

What we propose is the certification by an official body of the preparation 
and credentials of senior school staff, testifying to the qualifications of those 
who lead the schools of Great Britain. We shall also propose later that the 
official body be a Society of School Administrators (SSA) with a School 
Administrator Accreditation Board working under the Society's direction. 
In the United States, Canada, and Australia, for example, certification comes 
from the state or provincial department of education, which oversees the 
process. Ii. Britain at the present time, preparation ranges from no formal 
training and study at all, through brief short courses at university and 
occasional in-service programmes, usually run by local education authonties, 
to fiill-scale, residential graduate programmes requiring that candidates take 
time off from their work and attend classes, and which lead to a master's 
degree. 

Even with a master s degree or diploma in educational administration, 
candidates do not have the security of actually receiving a certificate for 
their efforts. While the record shows that indeed they have received the 
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training, hiring agencies might appreciate having some standard indicator 
of a candidate's qualifications; and traming agencies (universities, LEAs) 
would likely want to see that their offerings fitted into a national pattern 
of certification. As it now stands, the training efforts are a hotchpotch of 
one-day, one-week, short-term, or year-long programmes which hardly fit 
together into a coherent testimony to the preparation of school heads, officers, 
and other senior school staff. 

Certification itself does not ensure quality; but the certificate is a starting 
point in gening everyone trained and keeping track of what preparation is 
received. Thus, until some licensing requirement is laid down, school 
administrators will continue to receive piecemeal training (if any) and Britain 
will remain about the only major Western nation to have educators appointed 
to leadership positions without systematic training and certification (Clatter, 
1972; Hegarty, 1983; Pennington and Bell, 1983; Weindling and Earley, 
1987). Exact data on how many senior staff in schools have been trained 
and to what level are not available, though Squire (1987) estimated some 
13U different courses are available in the United Kingdom. We know that 
there is great demand among trainees, as various universities, management 
consulting groups, LEAs, and others struggle to provide training (ibid., ch.5). 
The best estimate by various authorities is that there are about 150,(XX) senior 
school staff in British schools and colleges, as shown in Table 1; that about 
5,500 of them did receive formal training during the One Term Training 
Opportunity (OTTO) and 20-day courses; and that a few others have received 
some training, though the numbers are now declining. 

We also know that the current system, to be discussed in the next chapter, 
has actually led to a slight drop in the number of candidates able to receive 
training. Whereas in years past, government funds were available to second 
trainees from their schools into universities for courses, now much of this 
money is remaining in the local education authorities, which have attempted 
to run their own in-service workshops. Thus, many adnunistrators-in-trainin^ 
are not able to leave their jobs for a year to gain a real academic experience 
in school management and administration. 

Everard found, too, that even where there was a will to tram administrators, 
there was a shortage of funds to release staff for courses. He continues: 

LEA money to pay course fees was often very tight, where teachers were prepared 
to pay for their own fees, they were often put off by the seemingly high costs 
(though, in fi.v., many school management courses are very reasonably priced 
compared with those aimed at commerce and mdustry). Neither heads nor INSET 
tutors are properly equipped to marry horses to courses (tutors feel threatened 
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by ihis), without some grounding in management and trammg, it is difficult to 
conceptualize what sort of course would suit a particular need Thus the choice 
of course becomes a very hit and-miss affair (Everard, 1986, pp 73-74) 



Table 1: Education managers in educational instit utions in the UK 

Type of establishment Pest held by education manager Number 



Nursery schools Heads 1 ,236 

Primary schools Heads 26,764 

Deputy heads 26,764 

Secondary schools Heads 5,571 

Deputy heads 5,571 

HODs (at 10 per school) 55,710 

Special schools Heads 2,016 

Deputy heads 2,016 

Non-maintained schools Heads 2,654 

Deputy heads 2,654 

Universities Vice-chancellors or principals 46 

HODs 920 

Administrative managers 460 
(at 10 per establishment) 

Polytechnics and other Directors, principals, etc. 808 

major establishments, Deputy directors, etc. 808 

vocational, further HODs 4,665 

education colleges and Administrative managers 4,040 
colleges of education (at 5 per establishment) 
(public sector) and 
assisted 

Adult education centres Head*^ 4,926 

Total 147,629 



Notes: Table derived from Education Statistics for the United Kingdom. 
The Education Authorities ' Directory yields an average of 25 departments 
per Polytechnic and an average of 5.4 departments per other major further 
education establishment. However, the lower factor of 5 has been used in 
the computation after Willet who found that 50 West Mk ands colleges 
have a total of 213 HODs. 
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Without a concerted national effort toward the training of administrators 
that leads to certification, there appears liiile chance of meetii.g these 
demands in a systematic fashion. Resources must be available and, most 
iniporta.itly, a national strategy must be created. That is one of our purposes 
in this book. Thus, we shall advocate the following: 

/. That formal training be required of all newly appointed administrators 
by, say, the year 1993, putting candidates on notice that if they expect to 
be promoted to a position of head teacher, deputy head, inspector, or director, 
they must gain the formal training, experience, and the formal certificate 
before that date. 

2. That a professional development plan be required for each serving 
administrator (those already in their administrative posts) by the year 1991, 
with the full expectation that these school leaders will also acquire the in- 
service retraining towards a certificate in the future. 

3. That universities, government, school auihcritie industry, and 
professional associations of school administrators co-operate in setting up 
the training experiences, in order to assure candidates-in-training that they 
will be able to procure the necessary courses, experiences, and skills to 
obtain the certificate. 

4. That the Government, working closely with the professional educator 
groups, establish a Society of School .\dministrators to oversee the training 
programmes, to set the standards, to review candidates, and to issue the 
certificates, much as the Department of Education and Science now maintains 
the teacher certification process in Britain. That there be established under 
the direction of this Society, a School Administrator Accreditation Board 
to review the training courses — their content, activities, "landards — 
working closely with scholars and practitioners in the field of education 
administration, school organization, systems research, and performance 
indicators. 



A comparative perspective 

The certification of school administrators has been common practice m many 
Western nations for decades. Much can be learned by comparison with the 
process and content of training/certifying courses in the United Slates, which 
has recently been critical of how candidates become certified — not so much 
of certification itself. Thus, this book will present the case for certification, 
and will build upon the American experience, learning from its strengths 
and shortcomings — we shall not simply recommend an uncritical adoption 
of American practices. After examin'ng nearly fifty years of experience with 
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licensing school administrators in many slates, we have evolved a critique 
of its strengths and problems. In an earlier essay (1987, 1988) Cooper and 
Boyd have called the American training approach the 'one best model' since 
it has established a regulated profession in the 50 slates (though each 
jurisdiction sets its own requirements and issues its own licenses) with a 
common set of characteristics. Whiie slates may vary as to exactly how many 
credit hours are required, how many levels of licences (headteachers, 
supervisors, eduction officer - sometimes divided between school-based 
and central office-based) are available, how many years of previous teaching 
experience are required before one can apply for an administrator's license 
- (usually from three to five years as a licensed teacher), there is a growing 
commonality about the process and the content of training programmes. 

So while Britain may suffer from the lack of a set route to senior staff 
positions, from a number of administrators who reach posts without any 
(or adequate) training, and a continuation of the 'happy amateur' mentality, 
the United Slates errs in the other direction: too much rigidity; a closed, 
!ock-step ladder to administrative promotion; a near monopoly by the slates 
and their training designees, the universities, in the preparation; and often 
the lack of high standards. In this book we shall look at each country in 
the light of the others: the U.S. experience of certification will be contrasted 
with the chaos of Britain, but the light of British unorthodoxy will be shed 
on the rigidified American route to leadership in education. 

This first chapter, has drawn attention to the need for training and 
certification as a result of (1) the creation of larger, more complex schools; 
(2) the Government's proposals to decentralize the system, devolving more 
responsibilities to school staff; and (3) research on 'effective schools' which 
points out the importance of good school leadership. Chapter Two will 
present the American 'one best model' that requires all administrators in 
education to be 'licensed' (and often to return for up-grading and re-licensing 
as they ascend the career ladder). Chapter Three will describe how this 
certification process might be applied to Britain. It will examine the necessary 
steps to certification, with suggestions for improving on the American 'one 
best model'. Chapter Three will also take a hard look at the content of the 
certification programmes, the training courses and experiences themselves. 
Again, the American training effort has reached a kind of orthodoxy, one 
based on the behavioural sciences model for conceptualizing and teaching 
school management. In this chapter, we shall review the case for basing 
administrative practices on a common set of theories from the social sciences. 
Critics in the United Stales, Australia, and Britain, have attacked the training 
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content for being too narrow, formalist, and *positivistic' (the industrial 
management model) at the cost of more human, dynamic, and real-life 
approaches. Beginning with the dichotomy of theory/practice (also called 
*theory into practice'), we shall make some positive recommendations 
concerning the need for a more applied, comprehensive training paradigm 
which matches the nature of schools as human organizations. 

Chapter Four will summarize the problem, and our proposal for formal 
certification, based on a new mode of preparation. We shall also discuss 
the next steps, including the setting up of a national inquiry into preparation 
for school management; the establishment of a certification boaid (preferably 
separate from the Department of Education and Science), that will represent 
the interests of educational administration, business, government, and the 
*public*; the mustering of resources in schools, LEAs, universities, business; 
and the effective training of those seeking to lead the natior' schools. 

Clearly, rhe next few years will be critical for British schools. Continued 
economic growth, the ability of the nation to adjust to life in the European 
and world communities, and the chances for young people to take their place 
in society and the work-force, all depend in part upon British schools. Much 
of the responsibiity falls upon the leadership of education. In his The 
Philosophy of Leadership (1983), Hodgkinson explains the vital role played 
by educators. He writes of the importance of vision for conceptualizing 
leadership and science in managing the schools. Perhaps, the most important 
ability is that of being able to switch from conceptualizer to active manager: 

This phase is critical and involves etaphorically, a shifting of gears from the 
administrative philosophy [plannmg, politics] into the managenal phase 
(mobilizing, monitoring, managing). This phase is an intermediate one of the art 
between the philosophy of policy-making on the one hand and the science of 
management on the other, it is here where, if at all, the pieces are put together 
and philosophy is moved from the realm of facts, action, and things (in Hoyle, 
1986, pp 103-104) 

Yet, if school administrators are to take on this task, we shall argue they 
not only need appropriate training, but they also require some professional 
goals themselves — certification being a good one. It would bring these 
managers into the community of leaders from other professional fields, from 
business, medicine, law, social services, and government. Certification is 
likely to lead to a widening of concern for school effectiveness, productivity, 
and education improvement. 

Ironically, the educational service in Britain may be among the last 
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institutions to give senous attention to the training of ils managers. As Poster 
explains: 

While Bntish industnal management has been wilhng to learn from, and sometimes 
contribute to, transatlantic and continental management expertise, educationalists 
have all too often adopted a 'holier than thou' attitude, and from ignorance or 
perversity have cut themselves off from a whole range of skills and techniques, 
processes and management theory that would have contributed to school 
iniprovement. (Poster, 1987, p37) 

Even after preparation, and even after earning a degree in school management 
from a university, candidates for administrative positions have no agency 
to accredit their preparation, qualifications, and skills. While most of the 
industrialized world demands that their nation's school administrators study 
their craft at a university, amass credits toward a degree or diploma in school 
management, and receive a government-granted certificate, Britain stands 
virtually alone in making such training largely voluntary and providing no 
means for certification. This isolation must end. 




Chapter Two 

Certification 

The American Experience 



Today's developed society depends for leadership on the managers of its major 
institutions. It depends on their knowledge, on their vision, and on their 
responsibility. In this society, management — its tasks, its responsib»''lies, its 
practices — is central as a need, as an essential contribution, and as a subject 
of study (Drucker, 1973) 

The United Slates is an informative case in point. The training and 
certification of school administrators has there reached full maturity over 
the last century, and thus presents a useful case for comparision with the 
less-developed approaches to preparation in Britain. In fact, an orthodoxy 

— a set means for gaining admission to the profess.^n of school administrator 

— is now so well established in the United Slates that we can speak of the 
'one best modeP of training and Mcensing (Cooper and Boyd, 1987). 

This model has several characteristics. First, it is based on sudents' 
(administrators-in-training) receiving appropriate credit courses, taught in 
certain sequences, and by university instructors with training in such areas 
as school management sciences, school law, school finance, or labour 
relations. Second, all training for licensure must occur at designated 
universities, under the careful supervision of the slate departments of 
education. Third, access to certification is closed to those who have not 
been previously licensed and experienced as teachers. And without a licence, 
an individual may not be hired to an adminirtrative post in a state-run ,or 
*public*) school. 

For nearly a half-century, then, school administrators have been required 
to obtain a license based on three main criteria: 

(1) Satisfactory experience as a teacher )rior to applying for additional 
anagenn.ent training; 

(2) Satisfactory completion of a course of study at a university graduate 

// 
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pnograiTjnc in school administration, leading to the accumulation of reaui<fe 
university credits; and, 

(3) Satisfactory completion of an internship or *practicum' working in a 
school or school district office. 

With these stipulations met, a candidate for a certificate in educational 
administration may apply to the slate department of education for a review 
and then for the granting of a licence to practise administration in a 
government school (private school administrators do not have to be licensed 
in most jurisdictions). In many slates, this licence must be ^renewed' every 
lew years, by the taking of additional classes in administration and 
supervision. Also, should the administrator change jobs, moving, say, from 
a school-level job (a headship) to a ^central office' (LEA) post, such as 
superintendent of schools (the American equivalent of Chief Education 
Officer), tlien in many slates additional study is also required and the up- 
grading of the certificate. These requirements usually measure out in ^credit 
hours', much as in any undergraduate course of study, which are registered 
with an office of certification in the slate department of education. 

The model is a ^professional-service' approach, often seen in fields such 
as medicine, law and accountancy. Without a licence, for example, it is illegal 
to practise the profession, just as it would be against the law for doctors 
to treat clients without official approval of their medical qualifications, 
training, and skills, by sone agency, preferably, a group controlled by the 
profession itself but one which works closely with government. Thus, in 
the United Slates, as well as in Australia, Canada, Israel and other nations, 
the practice of certification is well established. It should be noted, however, 
that the idea of certification is not without its critics. The criticisms, as we 
note later in this chapter, usually focus on the inability of schools of education 
(which have a monopoly of the training of administrators) to widen their 
scope of training to include a vast array of possible offerings in other parts 
of the university or beyond into such fields as business or government. 

A second criticism focuses on the outcome of certification. Fallows argues 
that when an organization ^regulates its own competition', it soon begins 
to m^ .sure professional competence by ^inputs' rather than by Outputs'. He 
cites cases of the military, civil service, government aid programmes, even 
professional groups (law, business, etc.) which he believes put a lid on 
excellence. He adds: 

Despite all the pious encomiums that risk-iakers now receive, few people seek 
risk when ihey can rely on a sure thing. To a degree only dreamed of by Mark 
Twain's river pilots, the professions now represent America's surest thing . 
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Thus meritocracy [certification] can corrupt its professionals, making them care 
more about keeping what they have than creating something new. (Fallows, 1985, 
p49) 

Fallows goes on to say that the academic credentialing which has evolved 
over the past century is deficient by its own most basic standard, that of 
guaranteeing high performance. *At every step of the way what is rewarded 
is excellence in school, which is related to excellence on the job only 
indirectly and sometimes not at AV (ibid., p.64). 

A third criticism relates to the matter of obsolescence. Once professionals 
are certified and fail to see the need for on -going training, they could easily 
atrophy, hide behind the certification, and fail to keep up with the state-of- 
the-art knowledge necessary for excellence. 

Despite these criticisms, we think that the advantages of licensing can 
greatly out>veigh the disadvantages if the process is carefully developed and 
the disadvantages addressed. Thus, in this chapter, we shall explain the 
process of licensing, based on the American model. Then, using the research 
of Cooper and Boyd (1987), we shall discuss ways of improving the 
certification procedures, so that Britain r.. ght benefit from the experience 
of the United Slates. 

The model of training administrators for schools in the United States has 
evolved over many decades, as slates have worked to expand their certification 
procedures. Each of the fifty slates has its own school administrator's licence, 
with its own set of requirements, though many slates now have reciprocity 
arrangements for exchanging administrators amon3st jurisdictions. However, 
a model training process has emerged, which will be informative for Britain, 
and which has the following characteristics. 

The American model: 

1. A standard programme for standard credits 

In Britain, school senior staff may be appointed without completing a specific 
preparation programme and, furthermore, no standard course of study exists 
for training and accrediting the course of study, other than the set university 
master's degree, diploma, and doctoral studies Each university, LEA, 
polytechnic, consulting firm, therefore, may and does offer a range of short 
courses of a day, a week, 20 days, OTTO courses (One-Term Training 
Opportunity), and universities provide year-long, full-time master's degree 
programmes, two-year part-time Master of Arts, and Master of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 
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If a licensing system is to be installed in Britain, then some minimum 
level of iraiinug, of a certain type, will be required. Again, the American 
case is useful, for it illustrates the close relationship between the changing 
role of the school administrator (headteacher and superintendent in 
particular) and the increased need for training. In effect, as schools became 
larger, and more complex social systems, the paradigms for explaining the 
managers' roles likewise became more intricate and the required training 
more extensive. 

A direct relationship evolved between the school leadership function and 
formal training and certification. Thus, it is important to trace the stages 
in the development of school administration in the United States (and, by 
implication, in Britain) from 1865 to 1988, including the manager's role and 
titles, the background which these leaders brought to the posts, their 
philosophy as leaders, their formal training, if any, and the course credits, 
degrees and licences they received, and were required to earn, before 
attaining their position in schools. Yet, as Cooper and Boyd (1987) explain: 

Certainly, it was not pre-ordained that the university classroom would be the sue, 
the state the overseer, and the credit the unit However, once the demand for 
admmisiraiors mcreased, the credentialing process began, and the complexity of 
American schools grew, it seemed inevitable that the standard, state-sanctioned 
program would take hold (p6) 

The emergence of the one best model', with its set of requirements and 
certification, is one of the major developments in American education and 
one which should be informative to British educators as they look to their 
fiiture needs. As shown in Table 2, school administration in the United States 
has gone through perhaps six stages, each with its own role, philosophy, 
and type of training and licensing. It is obvious from this table that 
preparatio.i of school administrators has increased in formality, complexity 
and structure: from amateur to professional, from simple to complicated, 
from personal and intuitive to ^scientific'. It has developed under various 
rubrics: efficiency, business management, scientific management, and 
behavioural science. 

Phase I: Philosopher-Educator (or the 'happy amateur *) 
We know little about the lives and professional preparation of the early school 
heads in the United States and Britain. What has survived from the 1800s 
are mainly autobiographies, diaries, and philosophical writings, plus some 
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Approximate 
dates 


Role or title 


Programme content 
background 


Philosophy 


Traming 


Degrees and licensure 


1865-1900 


Philn<«nnhpr«- 

educator 


leacner training* no 
formal training in 
administration 


P^agpgy, classics, 
liberal arts, 
philosophy 


Informal, as teachers 


No i>^cial degrees or 
licences 


1900-1912 


Rrliir>afnr> 

capitalist 


icdvncr irai ling ano 
experience 


Business ethos, *cult 
of efficiency*, no 
administrative training 


No formal training 


No degrees or 
hcences in 
administration 


1913-1915 


Business 

lllallclKid 


Business, techniques 
of accounting, 
graphing, and some 
philosophy 


Mix of pedagogy, 
philosophy, and 
efficiency 


Beginnings of 
programmes in 
educational 
administration 


First degrees offered, 
no licence required 


1915-1929 


School 


Administration based 
on rudiments of 
scientific management, 
business 


Cult of efficiency, 
business methods 


Formal, university 
based 


Master's, some state 
licencing 


1930-1950 


Social agent 


Social foundations, 
administrator as 
mediator 


Social philosophy 
economics, change 
'Democratic* 
administration 


Formal, required, 
university based 


Master*s and licence 


1950-1985 


Behavioural 


ONE BEST MODEL 

Management, Behavioural, empirical 
organization the jry, 
leadership theory 


Formal, state- 
contolled, set credits 
for various licences 


Master*s and credits 
building-and-district- 
level licences, state 












run 



Source: Adapt«l in part, from Raymond E. Callahan and H. Warren Button. 'Historical Change of the Role of the Man in the 
OrganiMtion: I865-I950-. m Behavioml Science arid Educational Adminismtion, ed. Danid E. Griffiths. 63ixl Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1964). pp.73-92. Reproduced with permission of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
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functional accounts of the schoolteacher and headmaster. Much is shrouded 
in myth and slpreotypes based on characters of Charles Dickens and accounts 
of Rugby's b;admaster, Thomas Arnold. 

Among the reports on the state of education in the early 19th century which 
have survived is the testimony of the Rev William Gumey, Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, London. He wrote in 1816: 'We found that there were a great 
many who did not go to any school; the reason assigned in some measure 
for it was their ragged condition, and their being unfit, from their great 
poverty, to appear decently at any school'. By the early 20th century, books 
were being published in the United States by school superintendents and 
by early scholars about their work (see Chancellor, 1904; Dutton and 
Snedden, 1908; Spaulding, 1910; Bobbin, 1913). 

In all, these writings indicate that early school heads received some basic 
instruction in pedagogy, usually from other teachers, but no formal training 
to be school leaders. Men like William Torrey Harris (the St. Louis, 
Missouri, school superintendent and later US Commissioner of Education) 
and William H. Payne (writer, professor, and Michigan school 
superintendent) were distinguished both tor their work and their writings, 
Payne, for example, was the leading Hegelian of his time. Theories of school 
management and hcensure were the furthest thing from their minds. It is 
no wonder that the first inklings of school leadership theory during these 
early days was what is now called 'trait theory' and 'great man' approaches 
to leadership, based on the personal qualities of these early figures. These 
paragons of school leadership became role models for generations of school 
administrator, to follow (for a contemporary example, see the biography 
of Frank Bqyden, Headmaster of Deer field Academy, by John McPhee, 
1967). 

Phase 2: Educator Capitalist 

As the business ethos became predominant in American life, as described 
by the analysis of Raymond Callahan (1962) and others, school leaders too 
were expected to use the most modern business methods and the 'cult of 
efficiency* in education in the United Slates was born. Increased demands 
were placed upon the schools in the early 20th century by mass immigration. 
School administrators of this period were urged to do more, for more 
children, with fewer resources. In the autumn of 1910, the writings of 
Frederick Taylor helped to launch the 'scientific management' movement 
in the United Slates, placing greater pressure on school administrators to 
serve the expanding population of school-age children whilst also cutting 
waste, improving efficiency, and being more like business. 
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By 1913, according to accounts, many school administrators who were 
untrained in business management and who could not demonstrate the ability 
to be more efficient and businesslike were removed from office. The 
American School Board Journal in 19D recounted the effects of the efficiency 
movement on school personnel: 

No recent year has seen such wholesale changes in superintcndencies and high 
schools positions . . . there has been a perfect storm of unrest culminating in 
wholesale resignations, dismissals and new appointments. (Callahan and Button, 
1964, p.43) 

School administrators had no training in business methods, finance or 
efficiency and they paid the price. The years of playing philosopher-educator 
were mostly over: the public was demanding that schools be larger, more 
efficient, and better, for less money (the period 19(X)-J913 was one of high 
inflation). And the meagre training as a teacher hardly qualified school 
officers and heads for the responsibilities of their newly-defined posts. Even 
secondary school principals found that they were responsible in the American 
cities not only for their own buildings but often too for the *feeder' primary 
schools in their communities. Demand increased for the training of managers, 
though no credentials were yet required. 

Much of this early debate in the United States may sound familiar to 
contemporary Britain, as the business community continues to put pressure 
on schools to be more effective, to achieve greater productivity, and to be 
accountable; and the Government plans to devolve more responsibility to 
the school senior staff. The era of the league table', the benchmark and 
the active muiager comes at a time when many school heads do not feel 
prepared for these new responsibilities. It has already sparked a demand 
for new and better training, and now possibly for certification. 

Phase 3: Business Manager 

For those leaders who were able to survive the early 20th century in 
American schools, the message was clear: learn business methods or *die\ 
Frank E. Spaulding, school superintendent in Newton, Massachusetts, 
advocated that schools should best be run *on simple and sound business 
principles' (1910, p.3). When delivering the first majo. address to his fellows 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
Spaulding entitled his speech ^Improving School Systems through Scientific 
Management' (1913), bringing together the still-relevant themes of school 
improvement and good management. It seems from our perspective now 
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that much of this *theory' boiled down to educating np ore children, in larger 
classes, with less costs per pupil. This appealed to the businessmen on the 
local school boards who wished to have more pupi.s taught for less public 
tax support. 

Universities, too, recognized the need to establish courses for school 
principals and officers which stressed good school management, economy, 
and efficiency. Looking to the newly established fields of scientific 
management, industrial psychology, and engineering, these early university 
teachers were quick to make the connection between the work of school 
managers, fiscal efficiency, and improved bulputs'. The intellectual paradigm 
of the *one best modeP of training administrators had been created. 

From this beginning, the universities began to teach *management' and 
the states began to set requirements which included the beginnings of 
licensure of administrators. And to make schools more efficient, more 
business-like, as writers like Franklin Bobbitl and Ellwood P. Cubberley 
explained, the system had to control the behavio jr of teachers, heads and 
officers. It required, as Bobbitt explained in The Supervision of City Schools: 
some general principles of management applied to the problems of city-school 
systems (1913), the 'centralization of authority and definite direction by 
supervisors of all processes performed' (p.l, part 7). The components of 
the *one best modeP were falling into place: the semblance of scientific 
enquiry, the language of management, the goals of efficiency, and, finally, 
the perceived need for centralized control and authority. 

Phase 4: School Executive 

As Callahan and Button (1964) have explained, the period between 1915 and 
1929 was characterized by the rise of the powerftil superintendents of schools. 
This development was support*^ in the universities by the establishment 
of several well-known departments of educational administration, headed 
by such giants as Cubberley (see Cubberley, 1916) at Stanford University 
and George Strayer (see Strayer, 1925) at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The school leaders were seen, in Cubberley's words, as *caplains of 
education', with nearly unlimited power to hire and fire staff, set and 
supervise the curriculum, and control local school boaixls and public opinion. 
These school administrators often received advanced university training, a 
master's degree in their field, and in many slates were expected to apply 
for a licence. Their training was highly practical and applied; to come later 
was the intellectual base which was provided by the use of the ^behavioural 
sciences'. In the 1920s professors like Strayer at Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, emphasized basic techniques of graph reading, ilculating, 
accounting, rather than elaborate theories of leadership in organizations. 
Business was still the model of training, not the social sciences. 

Phase 5: Administrator as Social Change Agent 
In the years that followed the Depression, adulation for the business ethic 
began somewhat to subside. Administrators and those who trained them were 
forced to think about wider socio-economic issues in their management 
training. Writers like Professor George S. Counts raised the basic question 
of the role of schooling in society: 'Dare the school build a new social orderT 
(1932), calling into question the whole enterprise (Bowers, 1969; Cremin, 
1961). With millions unemployed in the Depression and the War later in 
full swing, the heady belief in rational and technical management was 
leavened by a concern for wider political issues. School leaders were expected 
to mediate between 'classroom learning-teaching and the purpose of function 
of schools* (Callahan and Button, 1964) in a wider sense. 

By 1950, a majority of American school administrators were receiving 
advanced graduate work in school management and 38 slates by then required 
a licence plus graduate degrees (usually a master s) in administration for 
superintendents and principals in public (slate) schools. Training itself was 
still highly practical, though some discussion of the 'ends' of education had 
crept into the scientific management model. Missing still at many universities 
were academic respectability and a sense of acceptance as a full university 
discipline. It was with the arrival of the social science of school management 
— the next phase — that full status in the academy was to be extended. 

Phase 6: Administrator as Behavioural Scientist 
Since the 1950s, school administrators in the United Slates (and to a large 
extent in Britain as well) have been trained to be what might be called 'applied 
social scientists'. As such, professors of educational administration and their 
students (administrators-in-training) are using concepts from sociology, 
psychology, political science and anthropology for understanding the 
activities of school leaders. In the words of Daniel E. Griffiths in his classic 
1964 work. Behavioral Science and Educational Administration: 
'administration is susceptible to empirical research . . using '. . . concepts 
and theones of human behaviour, research designs, statistical insights, 
computers, and the logic of these modes of inquiry^ (Griffiths, 1964, p.3) 
Now that there was a growing consensus among those who prepared 
administrators about what they should learn, the next task was to design 
programmes for training n^^^ to get the slate government to approve them for 
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licensing. Thus, one important outcome of the behavioural theory nrwvement 
in education administration (Crowson and McPherson, 1986) was a body 
of research, a method of study, and a common philosophical viewpoint 
(empirical, positivist, behavioural) around which to base the course offerings. 
If predictability could be built into the training process, then a universal 
set of standards could be established and a certification system organized 
around it. Just as nicdical doctors could point to their knowledge of anatomy, 
pharmacology, and chemistry in their practices, so, too, could school 
managers point to the reliability and results of the growing field of the 
*numagement sciences' of which they were a fledgling part. 

Equally important to this approach is its foundation in the scientific 
method: a belief in predictability, the testing of hypotheses, and the 
prescription of human behaviour and organizational outcomes. A home in 
the social sciences gave a common language to the field, a common set of 
assumptions, and, perhaps most importantly, a respectability to the study 
of school management amongst scholars and researchers. School 
administration took its place alongside business management, the policy 
sciences, and public administration. As Norman J. Bqyan ex'^'-'ins: 

The more the professor of school administration looked to the social sciences for 
help . . the more the process of administcrip^ ^schools appeared to be like the 
process of administenng other organizations. The skills applicable to understanding, 
predicting, and controlling human behavior appeared to hold with generality in 
administering organizations of all kinds. (Boyan, 1981, pp. 11-12) 

Thus, as shown in Table 2, the road to maturity in the study of school 
administration holds a strong parallel to the evolution of the role of school 
principals and senior school officials, from philosopher-educator, through 
business executive and social change agent, to partnership in the community 
of behavioural scientists. Theory followed suit, moving firom the experiences 
and traits of outstanding exemplars whose charisma, and vision transformed 
the education service in America (and likewise in Britain) to administrators 
of a complex social institution, requiring professional knowledge and skills. 

Advantages of a standard programme 

The strengths of a standard programme are many. First, as we mentioned, 
treating school administration as a branch of the management sciences gives 
the field a common language, body of knowledge, viewpoint, and empirical 
base. It means that professors of school management are welcomed into the 
fellowship of other social scientists and are published in sociological. 
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psychological, labour relations, policy sciences, and administrative behaviour 
journals. Research in administration, then, can stand upon, and contribute 
to, the field of social science, giving coherence to a burgeonmg field (Hersey 
and Blanchard, 1982). 

A second advantage of a standard programme in the United States is its 
uniformity and transferability. Licensing requirements have grown up 
alongside the uniform administrative positions within schools and school 
districts, helping to prepare candidates for set posts in school administration. 
Thus, within slates, licences are valid for positions in any school (as, say, 
a head or deputy head) or districts (as officer, co-ordinator, superintendent). 
And, even though each slate has its own particular requirements, licensing 
has led, by and large, to reciprocity amongst slates and posts, creating a 
nearly universal standard across the 50 stales and 15,400 school districts. 

Some common characteristics across stales are informative. For example, 
many issue a 'temporary' or 'preliminary' certificate, such as the Texas 
Temporary Administrative Certificate or California's Preliminary 
Administrative Services Credential. These certificates are valid for some 
three to five years, depending on the state. Often, principals (heads) and 
deputy heads, as well as others in middle management school positions, 
require only the temporary licence at initial hiring, though most states expect 
their senior siaff to gain permanent licensure as a stipulation for continuation 
and promotion. Thus, superintendents need the Professional Administrative 
Certificate, as it is called, in the State of Utah for example. 

Many states link successful administrative experience with permanent 
certification. Thus, where reciprocity exists, a candidate may attend a 
graduate training programme in one state, apply those credits toward a 
temporary administrative licence in another, and get a job in yet a third. 
After, say, three years of satisfactory service in a post, the candidate may 
then request permanent licensing in the state where he or she works. In 
Utah, for example, a candidate is ^recommended by the employing school 
district with input from a department of education administration' (of a 
university). 

Thirdly, when training organizers, supported by the licensing efforts of 
slate departments of education, came to design preparation courses, they 
could call upon the collective expertise of some fifty years, of research in 
management (starting, perhaps, with the work of Taylor, Gulick, Urwick, 
Roethlesburger, and picking up the more recent findings of Likert, Blau, 
March, Scott, Cyert, Bacharach). This theoretical development gives a 
coherence to the training and licensing of school managers. Thus, when 
one examines the role of the state in establishing the credential process for 
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administrators, one finds across the fifty slates an amazing similarity amongst 
courses of study. 

The course of study in most American training programmes is based upon 
a set of credit requirements, fulfilled by successful completion of classes 
in school administration approved by the slate. It might be useful to look 
at an example, as shown in Tkble 3. Trainees are required to take ten different 
topics in administration, each which brings three credits, for a total of 30 
credits. A three-credit class (we call them courses) is required, for example, 
in New York Slate, to meet for a total of 1,500 minutes of instruction, which 
translates into, say, 15 meetings over perhaps 15 weeks, with each session 
lasting ICQ minutes (I hour, 40 minutes). Or in the summers, a course (class) 
might meet five days per week for two weeks, with classroom work of 150 
minutes per da> (over 2 hours, 30 minutes, a day). 

Topics are often arranged from 'introductory' to 'advanced' in a host of 
related areas including, as examples. Administration, Supervision, Finance, 
Labour Relations, Planning, Human Relations, Law, Public Policy, 
Personnel, the Change Process, and Organization Theory. Since each course 
topic stands alone as a kind of 'module', it is possible to take these 
requirements in almost any order over a period of years in the evenings (after 
work) and in the summers — enabling practising educationalists to gain the 
necessary credits without giving up their jobs. Furthermore, in many slates, 
these classes can be taken at a number of different universities, subject to 
state approval of the courses. 

Ikble 3 shows a sample programme of study, with the relevant data on 
hours, credits, and level. Each of these courses (classes) is self-contained, 
with examinations and papers assigned. That is, students may take any 
combination, at any time, though it is usually prudent to start with the lower 
level courses (introductory) and end with the advanced. Many universities 
also give a Comprehensive Examination at *he conclusion of the programme, 
though a few now require a thesis, dissertation, or long paper for the master's 
course of study and licensing effort. 

As part of the 30 credits (10 classes), most slates also require that student- 
trainees receive six credits (two classes) in a field-basd practicum, or 
internship, to see ostensibly whether administrators-in-training can actually 
apply in schools what they have learned in class. 

The internship is a state requirement, and is spelled out in a university 
course catalogue as follows: 

The internship is a six credit, two semester program, usually from September 
to June, designed to prepare students for certified positions at the building level. 
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including the principalship, and the central office, including the superiniendency. 
To be eligible for the internship, a minimum of 12 credits in Administration and 
Supervision courses must have been completed with at least a B average, and the 
prospective intern must be free to devote a minimum of 10 clock hours a week 
to internship activities in a school. 

The internship is a broad, systematically structured set of administrative and 
supervisory experiences designed and guided by a Division [of the 
Universilyjfaculty. The student's work experience may complement and reinforce 
those of the internship but not be a substitute for it. To satisfy internship 
requirements, the Division internship seminar {on campus] must be attended during 
the entire internship period (Fbrdham University School of Education, N.Y.C. 
Bulletin, 1988, pp.29-30) 



Tible 3: 1>pical Course of Study for State Licensing of 
School Administrators in the New York State, 1988 



Course Title Level/Type 



Introductory 

1 . Fundamentals of Administration 

2. Fundamentals of Supervision 

Intermediate 

3. School Law, Intermediate 

4. Administration of Personnel 

5. Labour Relations in Education 

6. Change Processes in Education 

Advanced 

7. Research Seminar in Education Administration 

8. Organization Theory and Design 

Practicum 

9. Internship I 
10. Internship II 



Credits 



Time 



3 1500 min. 
3 1500 min. 



3 
3 
3 
3 



1500 min. 
1500 min. 
1500 min. 
1500 min. 



3 1500 min. 

3 1500 min. 

3 1500 min. 

3 1500 min. 



Total Courses: 10 



Total Credits: 30 



Total Minutes: 15,000 



The advantages, then, of a common programme for training and licensing 
are many. It means that hiring groups — school districts, schools, governors 
— have some assurance that all candidates have had a basic course of study, 
have covered many of the same topics, and that the state has accredited both 
the courses offered and the licenses received hy administrators. It means 
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that graduates of these programmes can speak a common language and have 
been exposed to similar canons of research and practice. No field of study 
can expect to progress without some accepted body of knowledge^ and Aeory. 
Improvement of schools through high quality management traini ig becomes, 
then, a shared goal of universities, the slate, the schools, and tiie candidates 
for leadership pos'^5 in schools. 

Britain, too, has generally accepted the value of training and has drawn 
heavily on the management sciences (see Hughes, 1985) for background 
and insights. Yet the nation has stopped short of requiring formal preparation 
and creating a system to ensure this training through certification. 

Disadvantages of a standard programme 

This approach to training in the United Slates has also come under attack 
and for several reasons. First, the over-reliance on the 'management sciences' 
may mean that students of administration — and their professors at the 
university — \ .eriook other fields of enquiry. For example, should not 
courses in school management also consider the humanities, philosophy, 
ethics, religion, and history as important areas of enquiry about the role 
of school leaders? Much could be learned, for example, from the titanic 
struggles of great figures in history and literature, though the orthodoxy 
in training might claim that, for mslance, Hamlet's dilemmas and the 
leadership quandaries of Moses are not 'scientific' enough to lend themselves 
to formal study. 

William P. Foster raises the intrigumg point that admmistration is really 
a 'moral science' and deserves careful examination far beyond its technical, 
positivist limits. He writes. 

When administration is considered as a moral science, administrators must deal 
with moral dilemmas. Each decision carries moral, rather than just technical 
implications This realization distinguishes the administrator from the technocrat. 
Each administrative decision carries with it a restructuring of a human life: this 
IS why administration at its heart is the resolution of moral dilemmas. The new 
administrator will operate from a set of values that stresses not only research in 
the field but also understanding and critical 'nquiry (Foster, 1986, p.33; author's 
italic) 

Yet, the study of administration, and the way it is taught in many university 
courses in the United Slates, lays heavy emphasis on predictability, rationality, 
and technocratic values, at the cost of the human, moral, social, and political 
approaches. Administrators-in-training place a special premium on 'how to 
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do it better', rather than Vhy do it at all?' aiKl 'what will be the consequences 
of this action for othe«?' In its neadlong rush for scientific status and 
respectability amongst the xiai science disciplines, school management 
has embraced perhaps the worst aspects of logical positivism — a viewpoint 
which argues that unless scientific knowledge is 'verifiable in 7>rinciple' 
(ibid., p.35), it cannot be 'true'. This eliminates consideration, sometimes, 
of the ethical, moral values, and spiritual (charismatic, visionary) qualities 
of managing schools. 

Secondly, even within the social science tradition, critics are charging 
that the teaching of school management is oliten of low quality: unfocused, 
mindless and virtually useless. In part, this lack of clear purpose is a result 
of the crnfusion within the field. Should the teaching of school administration 
be primarily a scientific, theory-bound process; or should it be highly 
applied, practical and 'useful'? This theory-versus-practice dilemma is 
greatly confused by the nature of management itself. Can a candidate for 
a job be prepared by learning general theory? or should technical skills be 
taught which may or may not be applicable to a particular situation and 
person? 

In surveys of training programmes in the United Slates, a number of 
scholars have questioned the curriculum in university preparation courses. 
Nunnery in reporting a survey by Silver and Spuck (1978) found an alarming 
lack of consensus around what knowledge, theory, and practices 
administrators should know: 

The variance in informed opinion about what educational administrators need to 
know, the different preparation programme practices, and the apparent incongruities 
between preparation and what practitioners are spending much of their time doing. 
Call attention to a major inadequacy in the knowledge base for educational 
administration. If the knowledge base is conceived of as a continuum from 
conventional wisdom to the results of carefully designed and conducted research, 
far too much of the knowledge base is near the conventional wisdom c d of the 
continuum (Nunnery, 1982, p48; 

Thirdly, even if programmes for the training of hool administrators could 
arrive at a clear consensus about what should oe learned and how, there 
is the distinct danger of obsolescence as society and schools change. Clatter 
talks about the 'unstable nature of the ideas^environment within which the 
administrator has to work* (as well as the dangers inherent in over-simplilying 
issues and ignoring accumulated expw: !.:nces). He warns quite rightly about 
administrators — and those who hope to train them — getting caught up in 
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*swings of fashion, to which every field is subject, and education more than 
most' (Clatter, 1972, p.41). 

In effect, formal, university-based, training programmes which purport 
to prepare administrators for their entire ftiture work are likely to be doomed 
to failure. That society and education change, and present concepts and 
solutions may no longer work in the future, appears to point to the need 
for the life-long, integrated, collegial forms of on-going ^training' we shall 
discuss in the next chapter. Meanwiiile, it seems absolutely vital that training 
programmes account for the rate of change. Albright noted the importance 
of training for change in Britain in his early proposals for an administrative 
staff college in et'ucr jt\: 

By the time a new complex has been integrated into a workable ystem, it has 
an excellent prospect of obsolescence. Social organization foils to keep pace. 
Political slniclure becomes dysfunctional, and we grope for remedial measures. 
We pass laws (sanctions) that are expected to give strength to custom which is 
no longer sanctioned. Belief systems are porously punctured . . . The educational 
administrator, groping for solutions to school problems, encounters these change 
rates. They force a continuous re-balancing process to provide equilibrium in the 
school system. Thus the administrative leader feces not only the problem of cha*^ 
alone but the seeming counter-valences of constancy and stability that are necessary 
for some continuity in programme, organization, and other parts of the system. 
(Albright, 1962, pp.133-134) 

In sum, the criticisms of the way school administrators are trained, the 
*one best system' as used in the United States, appear to come from four 
sources: 

/. That the training experiences are unrelated to what candidates need 
to do their jobs well, and to improve schools; 

2. That the research base of training and practice is inadequate, narrow, 
and even inappropriate, given the practical and changing demands of the 
field; 

3. That administrators-in-training cannot strike a useful balance between 
general learning (applicable to all situations) and specialised training (for 
particular roles as head teachers of certain schools, budget directors of school 
systems, labour relations experts, curriculum supervisors, and so on); 

4. That the teaching of classes in school management is tedious, 
unchallenging, and irrelevant to the workaday world of school leaders. 

The reliance on rationality and precision among administrators in 
university-based courses in education leadership may be appropriate to 
research in the laboratory, .vith banks of computf»rs, oceans of resources. 
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and nearly unlimited time. But life in the headteacher's office is anything 
but calm and open-ended. Research on what heads do shows that school 
managers must make hundreds of decisions daily, quickly and confidently, 
or suffer from a bad case of ^analysis paralysis' and the collapse of the systems 
which they are entrusted to maintain. The science cf administration may 
be ctoscr to the science of muddling through (Lindblom, 1959), amid the 
pitch and roll of everyday life in the head's office. 

Thus, training programmes must consider a sel of classes on topics which 
are relevant and important, taught in a way that is engaging, dynamic, and 
challenging. In place of focusing on broad theory or case-by-case analysis, 
some scholars have suggested a mix of theory and practice that deals with 
the principles of good leadership, taught in a setting which combines the 
best of the university and the field. We shall return to these topics in the 
next chapter. Besides a concern for learning and knowledge (the stuff the 
universities trade in), it is also important to see that administrators can 
perform their roles as leaders, mediate , goal-setters, observers, supporters 
(sec Everard, 1986, pp.69-70). Meanwhile, it seems worthwhile to require 
training and certification which engage the university, the trainee, the schools, 
and other important agencies (government, public interests), in a mutually 
suppOktive experience. 

The issue is 'where should the training take place?' In the United Slates, 
the universities hold a near monopoly and we shall turn to this topic next. 

The American model: 
2. University designation 

In the United States, each state recognizes certain universities to provide 
courses in school management and administration. This recognition involves 
supervision by slate agencies, to see that training programmes meet 
acceptable standards of faculty, teaching, and facilities. But the states do 
not fiind these programmes: they only ^recognize' and ^approve' them, and 
students must pay their own tuition fees. When a particular university is 
recognized by the slate, it means that courses offered there will count towards 
the licence (and usually a university degree or diploma as well). And thus 
the programmes become attractive to those seeking posts as administrators. 

Since all stuo^nts seeking a licence in that state must attend one of these 
designated institutions for courses, universities, as might be expected, strive 
to be included in the select group of approved training programmes. Daniel 
Linden Duke, former chair of the department of education administration 
at a private Oregon university, Lewis and Clark College, describes his efforts 
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to gain the privileged status of being an institution able to offer certification 
courses for school administrators in the slate. He wrote: 

Prior to 1981 the certification of Oregon school administrators was the sole 
responsibility of two state universities, the University of Oregon and Portland State 
University. Concern over what some regarded as the complacency of these two 
programmes resulted in approval by the Oregon Education Co-ordinating 
Commission [an agency of staie govemmcntl of a new educational administration 
programme at a private institution - Lewis and Clark College. To win approval, 
Lewis and Clark had to demonstrate that it would not simply duplicate existing 
certification programmes . . . Among 'he innovative features . . .: 

1. A *permanent' staff of part-time adjunct professors from the I\)rtland [Oregon] 
school districts; 

2. A curriculum based on a new model of instructional leadership anchoied in 
the school effectiveness literature, 

3. A scries of f eld practices; 

4. Joint degree and certification programmes with pubhc administration and MA 
in teacher education; 

5. A commitn: jni to involve more women and minorities in school leadership; 

6. Focus on integrating the liberal arts with advanced professional preparation. 
(Duke, 1987, pp.201-202) 

Advantages of university designation 

The role of the university graduate departments of educational administration 
is critical to the preparation of school administrators in the United States. 
Within these scholarly conimunities, professors of educational administration 
are themselves trained, conduct research, and teach the craft of school 
management to potential administrators prior to licensing. This academic 
^culture' has developed slowly over more than a century The first book on 
school administration was published in 1875 (see Payne, 1875) and the first 
course in the subject taught in 1879 (Campbell and Newell, 1985). It was 
as early as 1905 that the first two PhDs were awarded in educational 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia University, to Ellwood P. 
Cubberley and George Strayei, both of whom went on to illustrious careers 
as teachers, scholars and leaders in the field: Cubberley at Stanford 
University, Strayer at Teachers College. 

By 1980, over 400 universities and colleges in the United Slates were 
allowed by their state go emments to offer graduate credits toward 
certification in school adninistration. The master's programmes in 
administration became the most popular graduate course, granting more 
degrees than in any other professional field. And within the scholarly 
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community, professors and teachers of school management (virtually all of 
whom had PhDs in educational administration) became the largest 
contingent in the field of education. (For example. Division A, School 
Administration, is the largest unit of the American Educational Research 
Association; and introductory textbooks in school administration and 
management are among the biggest sellers in graduate education in the United 
States.) 

Among the nation's institutions of higher learning which offer PhDs in 
school administration, over 50 have formed the University Council for 
Educational Administration, which publishes a journal. Educational 
Administration Quarterly, and testifies to the impulse to achieve academic 
weight (Crowson and McPherson, 1987; Bqyan 1981). The centralizing of 
the training and licensing activity in the university has the advantage of 
creating a locus for research, communications, and a community of scholars 
and practitioners which would not otherwise exist without university 
involvement (Culbertson, 1980). The designation of universities as places 
for training of school managers promotes research, scholarship, mentorship 
and a culture of enquir}' to match the development of schools of medicine 
and law. 

In Britain, too, departments of school administration in universities and 
polytechnics offer courses in the field, though students (trainees) do not 
have to attend in order to gain a senior staff post in schools. The advantage 
in both countries of attending courses ai a university are many. Entering 
the community of scholars removes school administrators from the work 
environment, and allows students access to libraries, scholarly enquiry, and 
course experiences; it provides a setting in which students can meet other 
practising administrators, from other local authorities, schools, and even 
other nations, thus encouraging a sharing of information and a place to 
unburden in the presence of fellow practitioners. Most importantly, the 
university setting is one where theories of management, schools as 
organizations, and res'^xrch are readily available and encouraged. Time for 
reflection, planning, pei^onal assessment, goal<setting, recapitulation are 
vital to administrators who on the job find their time dominated by constant 
interruptions, 'adminis-trivia', and a pressured, political environment. 

As we discussed c iier, university departments of educational 
administration — working with such other disciplines as Sv.'^ial psychology, 
sociology, organizational behaviour, political science, policy sciences, 
anthropology, and history of education — have evolved theories of school 
management and adnr'nistration which have helped to conceptualize the 
school as a complex organization and school leadership as a social process 
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(Getzels and Cuba, 1957; Griffiths, 1957; Gronn, 1984). They have worked 
to perfect strategies for training, using new techniques which include real- 
life simulations, case analysis, in-basket techniques (simulating the flow of 
memoranda, telephone messages, letters, requests for assistance which cross 
a headleacher's desk), as well as a tradition of internships in schools. Again, 
without the university setting, no such academic tradition would be possible, 
and administrators would hav^ few places to turn for help in conceptualizing 
their jobs, their roles, and their behaviours. 

rhus, it seems quite clear that the university has played a vital role in 
establishing educational management and administration as a field of 
scholarly enquiry. The size and number of university departments offering 
courses, the near-monopoly they enjoy, and the rise of school administration 
as a professional field, have all combined to make the academic component 
of training a central one in the credentialing process in the United States. 

The disadvantages of university monopolies 

School administration programmes in universities in the United Slates have 
become 'big business', with large faculties, programmes, and student groups. 
Working closely with the accrediting agency of the states, universities 
sometimes find tiiemselves part of a licensing mill', rather than providing 
high-quality professional training; helping candidates amass the necessary 
academic requirements and credentials, rather than upholding high academic 
standards. As Pfeterson and Finn have described it, 

These requirements (for licensurcl arc nearly always stated in terms of paper 
credentials supplied by colleges of education — transcripts and credit hours that 
must parallel those on a list maintained by the certification bureau of the state 
education departments (Pfeterson and Finn, 1985, p.44) 

Thus, what started out as an intellectual, academic, and research-based 
effort to prepare school managers for their jobs has sometimes become a 
mindless process of getting students (administrator trainees) in and out of 
the university. Once government and universities became bed-fellows in the 
training effort, there was perhaps bound to be corruption of the original 
intent of the process. With slate governments most interested in 
standardization, regularity, and control, paper credentials began to take the 
place of academic excellence; and since the survival of university departments 
of educational administration depended on a steady flow of pj^ing candidates, 
the chance of raising standards was limited by the need for student intakes. 
Lay on top of that the civil service/credentializing process itself, ^iid one 
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has a recipe for low quality. 

Common complaints are heard: that university departments are not 
working closely enough with primaiy and secondary school personnel to 
improve management; that traditional (passive, lecture-discussion style) 
classroom teaching is sometimes inappropriate for learning the active skills 
of management; that graduates of programmes in educational administration 
lack the political and functional abilities to do well in their jobs. Candidates 
for management posts are taught a highly rational, scientific way of leading 
whereas their jobs call for ^rolling with the punches', 'shooting from the 
hip' -^n'J gr tiii^- with it. The disparity can induce ^analysis paralysis'. 
In fact, some research his found that administrators on the job make 
thousands of quick, smaL decisions every day that do not allow for the 
careful, studied, and intellectual approaches to management often taught 
in courses at graduate schools of education (Mann, 1975; Bridges, 1977). 

The complaint about university monopoly is also partly political. 
Administrators wonder why they themselves rather than the universities do 
not control their own training. After all, in medicine and law, doctors and 
attorneys determine the training, the certification requirements and testing 
for admission to the profession, not the state working with the universities. 
Nunnery, for example, has asserted *that no meaningful reform will occur 
until education administration preparation is freed from many of the 
traditional acadenuc practices' (Nunnery, 1982, p.46) which include reliance 
on credits, classroom instruction in the university, and current course content. 

In their book, Approaches to Administrative Training in Education, 
Murphy and Hallinger (1987) have edited interesting chapters on a variety 
of non-university setting? for training administrators, including principals' 
(headteachers') centres, principals' academies, peer-assisted leadership, 
principals' collegial support groups. These experiments in administrator 
preparation in the United States are premised on the notion that good training 
can also occur away from the hallowed halls of academe; that principals 
and other administrators can learn much from one another, organized in 
networks and support groups; and that administrators must somehow control 
their own training, rather than having the process controlled (often for 
political reasons) by agencies other than themselves. 

This concept of working closely with universities, but having 
administrators gain more control over their own training and profesvonal 
development, is an important breakthrough in the United Slates, one which 
we shall discuss more extensively when we make suggestions about 
certification of administrators in Britain. It appears that to isolate 
administrators-in-training in the *ivy halls' of the university may not be much 
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better than leaving them in isolation in their respective schools and offices. 
According to Levine and her colleagues (1987, p.l60) at the Harvard 
Principals* Centre, *It may be ihat sustained interpersonal contact is as central 
to learning and staff development as scope and sequence of content'. They 

continue: 

The logic is not complicated: if we can devise ways to help pnncipals reflect 
thoughtftjlly and systematically upon the work they do, analyze that woric, clarify 
their thinking through spoken and written articulation, and engage in conversations 
with others about that work, they will better understand their complex scho* Js, 
the tasks confronting them, and tiieir own styles as leaders. We are learning that 
understanding practice is the single most important precondition for improving 
practice. (Levine, Barth and Haskins, 1987, p. 161) 

In all, then, the role of the university in preparing school administrators 
for licensing is a central one. It is there that serious scholarly work can 
be done; and it is there that practising administrators can go to think, reflect, 
and learn together. But it has become obvious in the United States that 
granting the university a virtual stranglehold over access to preparation is 
not a positive factor for the trainees. While theory may be best propounded 
in a university, it is more easily taught to practitioners in a more familiar 
sening, in a network of people with whom they can identify and with whom 
they can consult. Already in the United States, school administrator 
preparation is taking place in principals' centres, ^academies', peer groups, 
which are affiliated with a university but which enjoy some autonomy. This 
shared training model, which we shall come back to in the next chapter, 
is an important concept to be tied into the licensing process. While the 
requirement that administrators be certified is important as a motivator to 
get candidates into preparation programmes, there is no good reason to allow 
university departments of education administration a hegemony over that 
training. 

Neither should universities be left out. Ttirning over preliminary and on- 
going training of administrators to, say, the school districts, would be a grave 
mistake, even if licensure were stipulated, since drainers' in the districts 
cannot possibly have the background, resources, or ambiance that a 
university provides for real contemplation, research, development and 
training. Certainly the ^theory movement' in the study of education 
administration, which has flourished for over thirty years in the United States, 
would not occur amongst trainers scattered in school districts across the 
nation. Without the support system — the access to the disciplines of 
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psychology, sociology, political science, statistics, law, economics, 
philosophy, history, and so on, that university lecturers and professors of 
education administration can provide — it is very unlikely that good study 
and training would be possible. 



The American model: 

3. Access to training and administrative positions 

The third issue that any licensing scheme will confront is determining who 
should be eligible for acceptance into the profession of school administration 
and, by direct implication, who should be trained and be permitted to apply 
for a licence, should one be created. Currently, the United States and Britain 
take very different tacks on this question. In the United States, the state 
licensing commission detennines the necessary preconditions for 
certification, while in theory in Britain anyone might tpply to be headteacher 
or chief education officer. 

Thus, one of the effects of licensing is to cut off access to headships and 
directorships in schools to those who do not have the required experience 
aiM background. In the United States, the ladder to school leadership has 
several n'njs; educators wishing to ascend must fulfil the stipulations on 
the level below before moving to a higher post. Figure 1 shows the steps 
and requirements for promotion into school management at various levels. 

Anyone seeking entry into the education profession under the current 
system must go through the process of teacher training, including a bachelor's 
degree (or its equivalent), courses in teaching methods, a practicum as a 
*student teacher', and licensing. After ttiree to five years as a teacher, a 
candidate for an administrative position may then apply to a graduate 
programme in education administration, where they would receive the 
30-credit (10 classes) programme, leading to (1) a master's degree in 
educational administration, (2) a practicum as an administrator — the 
internship, and (3) access to a state-awarded licence in school administration. 
Usually, a candidate for headship has spent three to five year*; as a member 
of senior staff, as a deputy head, head of grade, head of house, or chair 
of a department in a school. 

Candidates for the central office job of superintendent of schools must 
have completed a set minimum number of yeais in a school as head, have 
some experience usually in the central office as deputy superintendent, 
supervisor, or chair of a school district department (curriculum, personnel, 
special education, etc.). In many states, more training, and an extension 
of the heads' licence to school district administrator are required, depending 
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on some additional graduate work. In all, then, the licensing process creates 
a career training ladder, which is spelled out in slate statutes, and translated 
by universities into a course of study for prospective administrators. 



Figure 1: Steps of the School Management Ladder and 
Requirements in the United States 

4. Superintendency: (Chief Education Officer) 
•State Superintendent Licence 

•Master's and often Doctorate Degree in Educational Administration 
•5 Years' Experience as Head 

•Expected central office experience as deputy. 

3. Principalship: (Head) 

•State Principal's Licence 

•Master's Degree in Educational Administration 

•3 to 5 Years' Teaching Experience 

•Often Experience as Assistant Principal 

2. Assistant Principalship: (Deputy Head) 
•State Principal's Licence 
•Master's Degree in Educational Administration 
•Active Teacher's Licence 

•3 to 5 Years Teaching Experience 

I. Teacher: 

^Bachelor's Degree or Equivalent 
•Teacher Training Course 
•Practice Teaching Experience 
•Teacher's Licence 



Advantages of a set licensing ladder 

From the perspective of employers, districts and schools, the presence of 
a prescribed system of certification helps to standardize the preparation and 
to eliminate or at least reduce the incidence of outrageous abuse. Few will 
reach a headship or directorship without years of experience and training; 
the profession has perhaps as many as 20 years to look over a candidate 
as teacher, deputy head, head, deputy director, and director. Licensing gives 
some central body the authority to oversee the process, to keep records on 
possible offenders, and to provide some mark of approval from a slate agency. 

The lock-step quality of this system of licensing, as we shall discuss, does 
probably eliminate some of the most gifted of potential school leaders, who 
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may not wish to spend the years learning to teach, preparing for advanced 
training, and so on. but education is a conservative service, and where the 
safety of children is concerned, it tends to err on the side of caution. 
Licensing continues this policy. 

The lock-step quality also ensures that candidates do not get promoted 
to headship without spending time at the chalkface, learwiug the problems 
of classroom management, of delivering a lesson, of handling children with 
a range of needs, of understanding the ethos of the effective classroom. As 
schools continue to stress instructional performance and quality, it becomes 
ever more important that heads, deputies and education officers understand 
the nature of good classroom performance — best learned (perhaps only 
learned) by practice as a teacher over a period of years. 

A recent set of guidelines from the superintendents' group in the United 
Slates, the American Association of School Administrators (AASA), spells 
out the competencies and skills in instructional management ihai school 
leaders need: 

Planning and implementing an instructional management system which includes 
learning objectives, curriculum design, and insuiictional strategies and techniques 
that encourage high levels of achievement. ' as competency includes: 

a. Curriculum design and insuiictional delivery strategies [i.e., teaching); 

b. Instructional and motivational psychology; 

c. Alternative methods of monitoring and evaluating student achievement; 

d. Management of change to enhance the mastering of educational goals; 
c. Application of computer management to the instructional programme; 

f. Use of instructional time and resources; 

g. Cost-effectiveness and program budgeting. (AASA, n.d., p.9) 

The management of these pedagogical techniques, which forms a major part 
of good school management today, probably requires that administrators 
spend some time in classrooms as teachers. Hence, the requirement of 
licensing agencies that some teaching experience is necessary for certification 
makes good sense. 

In Britain, too, prior teaching is a requirement before assuming a headship, 
particularly in the absence of systems of formal administrator training and 
certification. Hiring agencies in both the United Slates and Britain expect 
to see a strong, if not outstanding, record of teaching before considering 
a person for a leadership role, though it does not always follow that good 
teachers make good administrators. 
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Disadvantage of lock-step entry 

In the United Slates, the requirement that all candidates for administrative 
jobs must come up the same ladder is being questioned. Some suggestions 
are now being heard that lateial moves from industry, the armed services, 
and other fields into school administration be useful in bringing talented 
people into education. And since the management of big school systems 
more and more resembles the running of other laige institutions and 
businesses, it has become intriguing to consider appointing a corporate 
executive to run a laige urban school district. 

Some would argue, quite persuasively, that managing a system of a million 
students, 100,000 staff, 1,000 school buildings, has virtually nothing to do 
with classroom instruction; that large school systems can hire pedagogical 
experts, classroom supervisors, and subject specialists to work closely with 
teachers and heads; that the Chancellor of the New York City Public Schools, 
for example, needs to be a hard-hitting corporate strategist who can control 
a budget of nearly six billion dollars per year (lai^ger than the national budgets 
of some smaller nations); that looking to labour relations with 100,000 
employees from 26 different unions (teachers, transportation, engineers, 
electricians, plumbers, construction workers, food preparation staff, 
psychologists, supervisors, architects, etc.) requires the same background 
as the head of a major industry; and that relating to the constituencies in 
the city, slate, and national governments requires a legal and political skill 
that hardly resembles good 'teaching' at all. 

Thus, there is some need, now, to break the lock-step and to allow leaders 
of national stature to try their hand at school management at the highest 
levels. Certainly, this is more likely in Britain, where the formal preparation 
is less of a requirement. But even in the United States, a number of states 
have experimented with bringing in laterally some leaders from other fields 
to give a helping hand to schools. The first glimmer of this came in the 
areas of labour relations in the 1960s. As teacher militancy increased, school 
management, or boards of education, could not find skilled labour negotiators 
amongst the ranks of current administrators, most of whom had been 
promoted out of the teachers' associations prior to collective negotiations 
in education. Thus, it was not uncommon in many districts to hire a director 
of personnel from industry-, to be given a quick course in educational 
management, an 'emergency' certificate, and a job dealing with union 
demands, collective bargaining, contract interpretation, walkouts, grievances, 
and so on. 

Similar promotions are seen for school attorneys, computer experts, and 
even in specialized fields where a head needs a background in a trade or 
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skill. The advantages of some open access, some leaping up the stairsteps 
to icadersliip, are the bringing in of specially qualified people from the legal, 
business and commercial communities who could contribute a great deal 
to school management, but who may not have taught in school first. 

Britain, if it embarks on a certification process, should leave open avenues 
for leadership with some safeguards to prevent the appointment of the 
unsuitable. A course of study, with clearly delineated prior experience and 
with internships should combine to improve quality. Certification is the 
trigger for making the whole system work. 

Summary 

Britain has a great opportunity to improve school management through the 
use of a newly-created certification procedure. In this chapter, we have 
reviewed the strengths and pitfalls of such a system, drawing heavily upon 
the experience of years of certification of administrators in the United States. 

A standard programme of training clearly has some advantages and, in 
our view, should be tried in Britain. Through it educators would have a clear 
career pat from teacher to headteacher to senior LEA management. A 
course of study, located mainly — but not exclusively — at the university 
could be generalized: such progranmies already exist in many places. 
Certification would give regularity to a system, which is now haphazard, 
and often inadequate. Certification would bring the universities into 
partnership with schools, LEAs, administrators-in-training, government, 
business, and the whole community of ^management studies' throughout 
the world. 

Britain, then, should require certification for all new administrators, 
drawing on the positive features of existing models elsewhere. With the 
criticisms of a standard training and certification progranmie in mind, it 
should be possible to design a training approach which captures the best 
elements of standardization, regularity, and past history, while moving ahead 
in creative new ways. In the next chapter, we shall draw upon the qualities 
of training which we have discussed in this chapter in suggesting a 
certification process for Great Britain. Wfe shall treat the issues of certification 
as an urgent need now in Great Britain, discussing how to get started, the 
policy and the process of certification, and t^e contents of academic 
programmes. 





Chapter Three 

Certification 

The Time is Right in Britain 



II is difficult not to be disturbed by the low level of training to which the majority 
of those in managerial positions had been exposed — in terms of both quality 
and quantity. The extent to which the education service relies on chance in 
developing managemeni .kills in its members must be a matter of concern. If 
there were any underlying strategies for accomplishing this development, or sets 
of guidelines, they were nowhere apparent. (Everard, 1987, p.69) 



There should no longer be any need to argue the case for formal training for those 
in, or aspiring to, leadership positions in education. Much that should underpin 
the educational leaders's work cannot be adequately or effectively taught on the 
job, and the amount of relevant material is constantly increasing. (Clatter, 1972, 



The need for adequate preparation for new schcx)! leaders, and continued 
professional and technical development of those hardly working in the 
education service, should already need further argument at this point. 
However, the certification of administrators is a more controversial matter, 
though numerous examples of countries requiring it have been reported (\^ 
der Perc and Vandenbergh, 1987). In this chapter, we shall take the plunge 
and support the contention that Britain should now move towards mandatory 
certification for head teachers and other senior staff by the creation of an 
independent Society of School Administrators (SSA) to promote quality in 
the field and to oversee preparation and certification. The introduction of 
certification is essential, in our view, to ensure that this much-needed training 
is provided and accepted; to promote a national strategy for such formal 
preparation; and to bring order and focus to these efforts. 
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h CcrtificAtton: why now? 

The time is right. Changing conditions in the education service make it both 
timely and appropriate to pursue hn active effort t ) train and license school 
headtr^chers and their senior staff. Schools are special institutions linked 
directly to national productivit), literacy, and full participe Jon of students 
in civic life. Knowing that headteachers and their management teams are 
well trained in the latest management and financial techniques should add 
to the c munity's confidence and should benefit teachers and pupils in 
a direct way. 

Further, as the Thatcher Government increases opportunities for the 
autonomy of local schools, through such programmes as 'opting out', the 
creation of city ' nology colleges (CTCs), and mandatory 'devolution to 
the school site', the need to support the school senior « b' mes all the 
greater. Schools cannot be pressured to improve and u .st adrift, 

i* dependent from the management functions of local auuiorities without 
lit ^ ;on in good, local school-level, management techniques. Reform of 
St ucture demands reform of training. 

That is not to say that some heads in Britain are failing to receive adequate 
training now; many have participated in a range of short and long courses 
in school management run by universities, polytechnics, and local authorities. 
A number have also managed their schools wit. :trong, visionary le *lership 
without very much training (Sayer, 1985, pp.150-152). Learning I doing, 
on the job, is still a very effective way to polish sk'Ms in budgeting, staffing, 
planning, decision-making, supervision, staff devc' /pment, public relations 
and fund raising (and the list goes on). 

As Henley explains, local financial management (one key element of local 
school management) has been introduced in many places, usually by 
permitting heads and their staff to switch funds around between budget 
categories, the practice of 'virement' which 'effectively gives heads and their 
staff control over the budgets «r the simplest possible way' (Henley, 1987, 
p.267). Staff involvemrnt in these decentralized decisions appears as a critical 
part of localized ma' ment, Henley concludes: 

St .lools should be able to exercise virement between resources which were already 
allocated on a clearly understood basis. In the first instance during a relaxed 
learning period, proposals would be examined to ensure that full consultation had 
taken place and that all implications were clearly understood On this basis, school 
would immediately have discretion over the hon s share of their resources-teachers, 
ancillary staff and current captation votes, and it would be after all entirely 
»oaintary! (ibid.) 
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But a swelling consensus is eniei]ging that the learning time could be 
dramatically cut anc techniques improved by some prior preparation - the 
learning of guiding skills and principles, the building of effective collegial 
networks (other heads to call in emergencies), and chances to practise skills 
ttirough job internships before having to employ thein. And for all those 
heads, deputies, and department chairs v ho are natural, intuitive 
administrators, who need little formal training, there are many more who 
could benefit (and absolutely need help) in preparing to manage better their 
schools' funds and programmes. Also, good management of sch'>ols goes 
further than shifting funds amongst budget categories. It also involves 
concern for improved staffing, programmes, achievement, better instructional 
leadership, skills which may not easily be acquired on the job. 

Thus, certification may be the only way to guarantee that all senior school 
staff are prepared for their jobs. After all, virtually all other prxjfessions 
require training and have licensing boards, maintained by various professional 
societies, to see that C;is preparation is done: the General Medical Council, 
the Law Society, the Chartered Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy, 
and so on. Why should Britain not have a Society of School Administrators 
to set standards for the profession, to oversee the training, to establish criteria 
for service, raise quality, advocate improved resources and training, supervise 
the service and see that their members perform at the highest level? The 
model is in place in other fields, and the t, ne is right to consider this move 
to certification of school leadership. 

The Limited Slates has not used a model of autonomous societies controlling 
access lo the profession. Instead, each of the 50 state governments has its 
own certification requirements, sets standards, and provides licensure, much 
as the Depprtnr.ent of Education and Science controls teacher certification 
in Britain now. (Meanwhile, many teachers' and headteachers' organizations 
in Britain and the United Slates have become trade unions, not professional 
societies, and have lai^gely relinquished control over entry and quality within 
the education service to government.) 

We believe that to set up a Society of School Administrators would be 
consonant with Britain's long tradition of professional societies, guilds and 
assf !tions. The concept is so well established in Britain that organizations 
can be private, and, with the agreement of govei.imeiit, lake on key ^public' 
functions. After a1!, if the nation trusts the doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
veterinarians, accountants and many others to oversee their own work, 
preparation and practice, under the watchful eye of government, why should 
school heads and other senior staff be any different? Elevating the profession, 
letting it control its own destiny, in co-operation with government, is a 
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workable nwdel for licensing senior staff (and teachers, too, for that matter). 

It would be difficult now to pigue against train' ig for school administrators 
in Britain. It is more radica^ .0 seek a means of licensing these efforts. But 
un**ss some means for organizing and extending this training is created, 
( * chances of universal fon.ial preparation will remain something which 
almost everyone fevours but few can provide. Thus, the requirement to 
license, through a national society, rests on these points: 

hew national priorities 

A national certification requirement would mean that educators, government, 
professional associations, univerjities, and businesses would have to face 
up to the issue. A deadline, s^, of i:)93 could be set, after which time any 
candidate for a school management joi> would be expected to have a licence 
issued by the Society of School Adminis-rators. Veteran administrators could 
perhaps be given more time; and thouj'.h they would not lose their present 
jobs if they feiled to earn a certihc^t**, diey could not expect to be promoted, 
or to change jobs, without eventual SSA certification. 

Certification, then, would make the training of administrators a national 
priority and would bring resources to bear Industry might finance some 
trainees and Government, LEAs and other sources might put up some 
additional money. Individuals might also be willing to pay for their own 
preparation for certification. With the goal of certification clearly in sight, 
paths to it would be quickly beaten; the requirement would energize the 
process. 

A national strategy 

Currently* there is no strategy in Britain for preparing administrators for 
schools. While most agree that it is a good idea, to date no one has put 
forward a way of achieving it. Hence, many headteachers receive virtually 
no preparation. Others receive a whole range of training options, including 
day workshops, short sessions, one week courses, 20 to 40 day courses, 
one-term programmes, master's and even doctoral degree courses. Yet, for 
all this variety, no body has given shape to these efforts, to see ?hat they 
affiount to adeoMate trainmg. And many lool senior staff receive no 
preparation at all. 

It could be the role of the Society of School Administrators, working with 
LEAs, universities and jnjgement consultants 'rur.i business, to determine 
some kind of ^credit system', whereby candidates could receive, say, one 
credit for a 20-day short course, a half credit for a weekend traini.ig retreat, 
two credits for a one-term course, (similar to the One-Term Training 
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Opportunity which has been used for some two years). Perhaps an 
administrative ^internship' could be established, for another credit or two, 
which would allow trainees to amass, say, eight credits, enough work to 
gain a certificate, and even a master's degree, at the end. 

While this patchcd-together system is not ideal, and a year-long master's 
certification course done full-time is preferable, it would allow practising 
educators to continue in their regular jobs and pursue their certificate training 
in the evenings, summers, weekends, in a variety of classroom, field, and 
home-study experiences. Since government cannot afford to train the nearly 
150,000 administrative personnel in primary, secondary, and furthe; 
education iriimcdiatcly (see Squire, 1987, Appc ^^x J, for a breakdown of 
managers in education), some private and persoi. j initiatives (already seen 
in nuiny university coursiis where students pay their own tuit'on) arc likely, 
necessitating that trainees keep their jobs while they arc studying. 

Without a national strategy for training, culminating in some kind of 
certification, there is little hope of extending the benefits of formal 
preparation to all those who run Britain's schools (Hughes et al., 1981). At 
presi^nt, no one is putting the pieces together, setting the oarameters, and 
letting administrators-in-training know what is expected. 

National standards 

Another result of certification for school senior staff will be a move towards 
national standards on many levels. First, the certification agency, the Society 
of School Administrators (SSA) would set the standard for those seeking 
a licence. It could establish a School Administrator Accreditation Board to 
review a candidate's training, internship, competencies, performance, and 
even the results of a certification examination, if and when one is designed, 
to see that new senior staff were qualified. Secondly, the SSA could give 
guidance ? nd set standards for the various training programmes, m^ch as 
the General Medical Council oversees medical school curricula and teaching. 
Third, the SSA might set standards of conduct and practice for school 
administrators, and ensure that ethical and professional standan's were 
upheld. So, the results of certification mifht be an improvement in 
admissions, training, performance, W conduct for professionals in school 
leadership positions. 

Now is the time to consider certification of school senior staff in Britain. 
The need for training »s obvious. Without a licensing requirement, there 
may be no practical way to get things moving; to stimulate candidates to 
seek training and instutitions and agencies to provide it. Key to the process 
is some central agency to start the process, focus the energy, and set the 
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2. Certification: how to get started 

The most difficult steps on the road to certification are the first few, that 
is, how to sell the concept and get people working on it. The school heads' 
associations, and the Society of Education Officers, might agree that they 
want to license their members, control access to the profession, help 
universities design the courses of study, work with government to enforce 
these processes, set and maintain professional standards — all the things 
that other professional societies in law, medicine, architecture, engineering, 
property, insurance, accountancy, even armed services, already Jo. This 
approach would be ideal, though given the current feelings amongst many 
educators as employees, most school administrators' associations are unlikely 
to impose certification requirements upon themselves. 

Instead, we would suggest that the Government, as part of its reform effort, 
might have to impose the certification requirement, much as it did for 
teachers, and then help tc establish a national society for the provision of 
training and certification. Quangos, voluntary societies, guilds irc common. 
Th'* process aught begin with a Department of Education and Science inquiry 
into preparation and certification. 

Whatever the avenue, it is desirable that some agency or group aci. In 
the United Slates, an interesting parallel has occurred. At present, there 
is no national certification for teachers, only slate-by -slate licensing. At the 
suggestion of Myron Lieberman (1985), a group of teachers' unions, 
government agenries, university staff and foundations, liave banded together 
to create volunt educational specialty boards, again using the medical 
training model. Any teacher in the United Slates (and there are nearly fc 
million of them) may apply to become nationally 'board certified' as a niasiw. 
teacher. Upon request, a team is dispatched to interview the teacher, observe 
his or her teaching performance, and inspect students' work. If his or her 
oerformance is outstanding, a teacher is issued a national boar^ licence — 
which gives national recognition, testimony to quality, and, it is hoped, 
greater pay from local school systems. 

This development was initiated by a scholar, taken up by teachers' 
af sociations and urJons (the American Federation of Teachers and National 
Education Association), and funded by a generous grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation. At some point, slate governments will have to agree to recognize 
Uie new credentials and reward teachers with extra pay and responsibility. 
It seems that, local school authorities in the United Slates are so pleased 
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to have some these nationally-accredited teachers on their staff that they 
give them more responsibility (say, helping in local staff development), and 
pay them more, if for no other reason than the public relations value of 
having these national Celebrities' on their stafr. 

Britain, if it is to move towards iraining and certification for its 
headteachers, might approach \i from several directions. 

Parliament and the Secretary of State take action 
One means would be for Parliament to enact, or the Secretary cf State for 
Education to mandate, that all heads and senior staff be trained and certified 
by a certain time. Then, it would be up to the Department of Education 
and Science, LEAs, universities, heads' associations, and others to work 
out the details of how to get school senior staff trained. The new law (or 
executive circular) could create a Society of School Administrators (SSA) 
with a School Administrator Accreditation Board (SAAB) under the auspices 
of the DES, or with limited independence, which could set the standards, 
prescribe the means for accruing credits, perhaps design a tes* for heads 
to take, and review the applications, all leading to the issuing of a licence 
much like that teachers now receive. 

Having ftrliamcnt take action has several advantages. First, it would throw 
the fill! weight of statute behind the requirement, and makes it clear what 
must be done to be licensed. Secondly, it would overcome some of the 
inaction and in-f iting that might occur if such steps were taken privately 
by school administrators themselves. Thirdly, it would be consistent with 
certification of other educators, and could build upon that experience. 

The disadvantages are also obvious. Having the Government take control 
over licensing would undercut the much-needed professionalism of school 
heads, leading to many of the problems seen in the United States (see the 
examples described in Chapter Two above). Government regulations tend 
to become bureaucratized — with the amassing of credits, taken anywhere, 
for any reason, displac ^g more important professional interests in getting 
a certificate. The psyv lological efforts of losing control over their own 
'profession' might reverse some of the progress that headteachers acting for 
themselves might make towards autonomy, control, and higher standards. 

The system of accredition might, like the American system, become credit- 
driven, lock-step, university -based, and incoherent. It would let the senior 
staff off the hook, turning their responsibilities over to the state. Similarly, 
some might ask, *If the government requires and controls the process, why 
does not the government also p^ for all the training?' Once all training 
is to be a state-iL:nosed, government-sponsored effort, then the chance of 
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getting the 150,000 or so administrators in education (Squire, 1987) licensed 
virtually disa{q)ears. Instead, prospective school heads, deputy heads, 
inspectors, co-ordinators, officers, should see the personal, professional 
benefit of training and pay for much of it themselves. LEAs, government, 
and other public agencies might support some of the efforts — s^, a tuition- 
free, two-credit, internship for each trainee after so many university and 
in-service credits — but most of the preparation should be seen as a personal 
investment in t^ie future of these profesf ionals and be financed by them. 

Thus, if Parliament legislates for certification, or the Secretary of Slate 
for Education simply mandates ic, then the Government should be surr to 
involve the educators-in-training and their associations and groups, together 
with the universities and the business management sector, to see that the 
preparation is professional and involvement is personal — not another 
government mancfate paid for by grants. While it may be appropriate and 
even essential for the Government to take the first steps towards certification, 
the next should be in a spirit of devolution which allows the profession itself 
ultimately to assume the major responsibility. 

A private initiative 

A much preferred approach, though one that is more dit.icult to initiate, 
is to enable educationalists, working with government, business, parents, 
school governors and universities, to start their own professional licensing 
process. A group of interested parties could be identified, meetings held, 
progammes spelled out, a *secd' grant sought, much like the Carnegie grant 
started the national teacher speciality boards in the United States. In this 
way a new professional society would be bom. 

School administrators in Britain would be in chaige of their own 
professional development, standards, and improvement. This would answer 
Nunnery's (i982) complaint about American certification, that administrators 
in the United States have forfeited control over their own aflairs. The model 
of the other professions — medicine, law, accountancy, engineering, 
architecture — is a powerful one, and deserves closer scrutiny by those 
designing training schemes for school leaders. Certainly if school managers 
are looking to business administration for guidance, then taking control over 
their own fete is first major step. 

The problems with expecting a group which is now so painfully divided 
concerning its conunon interests to support certification are obvious (another 
government plot to weaken the teaching profession, they might s^). 
Headteachers, for example, have found themselves caught in the middle 
during 'strike actions' by teachers' unions in Britain over the last few years. 
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While headteachers function as 'management', many also identify with the 
needs of their staff and sympathize with their efforts to hold on to bargaining 
rights. For historical reasons, too, headteachers find their associations 
actively participating in the collective bargaining efforts (before teacher 
contract nego*'ations, unresolved for nearly two years, were suspended by 
the Secretary of Slate), as representatives of the interests of headteachers 
and other senior staff. Thus, recent developments in labour relations in 
Britain have cast the heads' associations as 'unions', making it difficult for 
them also to champion compulsory certification, particularly when the 
system of training is in such a confusing slate. 

Perhaps if the Government wou.d provide the push, the heads' associations 
would »ake the initiative and move towards controlling their own certification 
once they realized that licensing was inevitable. One does not know. But 
getting started soon is important if the leadership in Britain's schools is to 
put its training on a proper footing, and if the nation is to ensure thai those 
who run the schools are qualified, prepared, and supported. Action by 
government, followed by direct involvement of school senior staff themselves, 
is perhaps the nriost problematic step in the certification process. 

3. Certification: the policy and the process 

Certification policies in Britain should take full and creative advantage of 
current training capabilities and experiences. It would be unwise to discount 
the existing training programmes, the diplomas, degrees and certificates in 
educational administration that many senior school staff have already 
achieved at universities and polytechnics, within their LEAs and schools, 
and fror* outside agencies such as management consulting firms and 
government. We suggest that op»:e a certification policy is established, a 
highly flexible strategy be developed to build upon existing training capacity 
and experiences, while both expanding them and giving them new shape 
and direction. Perhaps, too, once established, certification would lead to 
some new, innovative approaches such as the *slaff college' concept (Albright, 
1986), the Harva^'d Principals' Center, or the Australian 'administrative 
training institute', a two-month residential progrcmme used in the slate of 
Victoria (Mqyle et al., 1987). 

It is useful, the'^ to examine resources that already exist for training — 
and see how they might be deployed, expanded, and systematized to create 
a certification process in Britain. While the United States has relied too 
heavily on the 'one best model', in which virtually all training is the 
prerogative of the university, we hope that Britain will take a more flexible, 
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inclusive rather than exclusive, approach, involving a range of institutions 
and experiences. The metaphor should be of a net thrown over a variety 
of usefiil learning experiences, rather than of a narrow tunnel through which 
all must pass in order to obtain certification. 

We shall discuss the policy and the process, from making it mandatory 
that all senior staff in education receive training and certification, through 
to the creation of a modular credit system to take account of various training 
programmes, on-the-job internships and other practical experiences. The 
policy should build on current practices where possible. 

Licensing requirements and a possible timetable 
The first policy step would be to require headteachers, deputy heads, heads 
of department, and other senior school staff to receive certification 
sppropnsLtc for their career development. As discussed above, this stipulation 
might be made (1) by Parliament, as part of its school reforms, (2) by the 
Secretr v of State for Education in a training circular, and/or (3) by 
voluntarily requirements laid down by school heads and officials themselves 
in co-operation with the Department of Education and Science. 

In the United States, the regulations for licensing of school administrators 
are explicit and well developed. We have reviewed the regulations of a 
number of states such as California, Nebraska, New York, Texas and Utah 
and find that they are similar in most respects. In New York State, for 
example, the State Education Department requires the following: 

1. Preparation: The candidate shall hold a baccalauuate degree ... and shall 
have completed 30 semester hours of graduate study and an approved 
administrative-supervisoiy internship under the supervision of a practising school 
administrator and of a representative of the sponsoring institution of higher 
education. Within the total programme of preparation, the candidate shall have 
beep awarded a master's degree These 30 semester hours shall include twenty- 
four hours of graduate study in the field f school administration and supervision. 
An internship experience carrying graduate credit may be included within the 
30 hour programme. One year of satisfactory fLll-time experience in a school 
administrative or supervisory position may be substituted for the internship 

2. Experience Three years or teaching and/or administrative and/or supervisor)' 
and/or public personnel service experience in the public schools (Nursery level 
through 12th grade (upper 6th form]). Section 207 of Education Law, N.Y State, 
1987 

In contrast to this state-imposed approach, the exact details of certification 
in Britain should be worked out in a representative committee, including 
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those needing the training, employers, government, and the training 
community (universities, polytechnics, management trainers). We have some 
suggestions in Table 4 for a timetable 

These steps give some idea of the process leading to full certification of 
school senior staff and the policies required. While obviously they are just 
suggestions, they illustrate the need for leadership from government and 
the educational coi^imunity and for co-operation amongst the various 
agencies. 



Thble 4; Timetable for establishing certification requirements 

7. Early 1989: Government announces intention to require training and 
certification for senior school staff. 

2. Mid 1989: Government establishes a Commission made up of all relevant 
groups to lay groundwork for standard training and certification of school 
administrators. 

3. Late 1989: Commission works with school senior staff to establish a 
Society of School Administrators, and within the Society a School 
Administrator Accreditation Board to set requirements and training options. 

4. Early 1993: All new heads, deputies, chairs, heads of department 
appointed after this date must show evidence of training and certification. 

5. Early 1993: All senior school staff must show evidence of training 
activities and have a 'plan' for :^eiving a certificate before being appt inted 
to new positions or promotions. 

& Early 1996: All senior staff have received training and are ready to apply 
for certification from the Society through the School Administrator 
Accreditation Board. 



A credit system 

Whatever the outcome of this process, it will be essential to find i* means 
of giving credit for training experience received at universities, colleges of 
higher education, polytechnics, and within LEAs. Such a credit system has 
already been discussed by the training community. For example, in a recent 
Newsletter of the National Development Centre for School Management 
Training at the University of Bristol (Spring 1987), Newby proposes that 
(1) courses be modularized, broken into workable sub-parts, to allow 
administrators-in-training to take pieces of the programme over a period 
of time and (2) credits be organized so that candidates can accumulate the 
necessary graduate work at various institutions, for various activities 
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... and most significantly, [the new funding arrangeme nti is causing Higher 
Education providers to modularize For example, the master's degree, which 
formerly was a long course, part-time or full-time, will now become a course 
made up of a set of discrete modules. Teachers may still take the complete set 
in one go — if they can obtain the funding. Alternatively, they may take them 
one at a time, building up credits until they have accumulated sufficiem for the 
award of the degree. The CAT scheme (Credit Accumulation and Transfer) now 
being developed takes this important innovation further: if a national currency 
of course hours can be agreed, it will become possible for a teacher to build up 
credits for each module in different locations. If all higher education institutions 
were to agree, we could have a national system operational, mobile across space 
as well as time. (Newby, 1987, p.2, our italic) 

Thus, for students of educational admin istraiion, the credit unit could 
become the currency of exchange, with the accumulation of credits leading 
to certification. The establishment of certification requires an educational 

imit at which universities, all schools of higher education, LEAs, 
government, and school administrators themselves would decide upon credit 
equivalencies to be accumulated and 'cashed in* with the accreditation board 
(SAAB) for a certificate. 

This call for a system of credits has come at a time when course providers 
are competing with on : another under the Government's new Grant-Related 
In-Service Training (GRIST) plan (Bolam, 1986). The introduction of the 
'market economy* (National Development Centre, Spring 1987) into higher 
education training has the potential either to force providers to work closely 
with administrators and employers or to destroy training altogether in Britain. 
For as Newby explains. 

Institutions of higher education are having to rethink their overall strategies. Some 
have decided to offer their award-bearing courses in the afternoon and evenings 
or out of school time entirely, and those that are retaining their day-release courses 
are wondering whether they will continue to recruit students . . . One paradox 
is that providers are now placed in direct competition with one another but, 
simultaneously, they also have to work co-ope utively and collaboratively if they 
are to make best use of their collective resrjrces. (Newby, 1987, p.l) 

More likely, the introduction of a credit system, on top of the panoply 
of a^'ailable, and competing, offerings from universities, polytechnics, LEAs 
and other institutions, will provide a rich set of opportunities to potential 
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trainees. This open market approach is quite different to that in the United 
States, where the universities al .le have appropriated the training process 
by being the only recognized institutions to offer official credits toward the 
licence. Attempts by *out of state* groups, such as the NOVA University in 
Florida, to invade the domain of the state universities with 'extension 
programmes' have been resisted fiercely, as university graduate schools of 
education have fought to protect their monopoly. 

The exact nature of the credit system cannot be spelled out here. We cai 
make some suggestions, however, based on current practices in Britain, 
particularly in the master's programmes in school administration which can 
provide criteria for issuing credits toward a school senior staff certificate. 
Currently, a master's programme in educational administration such as the 
one at the Institute of Education, Universit} of London, requires six terms 
of work part-time, with two modules per term, for a total of 12 modules 
of graduate work (full-time, it requires four modules per term for one year). 
Since each module carries a half-credit, a student receives the MA in 
Educational Administration after con^pleting six credits, or 12 half-credit 
modules. If a student then added two more credits for an administrative 
internship, the basic format of a certification scheme emeiges. Tkble 5 shows 
the breakdown of modules, time periods, classes, and credits which might 
be a framework for a full-time master's and certification process. 

This course of study is often done in two years, with two modules per 
term for six (inste.id of 12 per year), taking 30 hours of in-class work per 
term, for 3.0 credits a year. Lsing this same format, one could conceive 
of the Society of .Vhool Administrators (SSA), the DES, and LEAs agreeing 
to co-operate in a CAT (credit accumulation and transfer) approach with 
workshops, one-day, two-day, short courses, one-term training options, etc., 
being developed to create a certification package for administrators. 

As shown in Table 6, the credit system might offer trainees a course of 
study with a mix of longer and shorter concentrations of preparation over, 
s^, a three-year time period, allowing administrators-in-training to gain their 
certificate (plus a master's degree or diploma). 

Using these credit-equivalencies, as established by a national panel, or 
by SSA, working with universities, LEAs, and business manageni*»nt, 
administrators trainees could put together a sequence of experiences to ^ain 
a certificate. That is, candidates might do a short-course at a university for 
60 hours, or two credits; a series of workshops sponsored by their LEAs 
alone and by a joint effort of their LEAs and a management consulting firm, 
a university depanment of educational administration, or other groups for, 
say, two weekends each, for 22.5 hours each, for twice .75 credits. Then, 
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working in their school authority, they could complete a peer supervision 
experience, where they shadow an administrator, work on a budgeting task 
force, assist in a staff deployment and development scheme, and spend a 
week during holiday learning in practical management in a local business 
or commercial firm as visiting administrator Once an administrative 
internship is formally completed for 60 hours, or two credits, after a year 
of actual management responsibility in a school, supervised by both a 
university lecturer and an LEA administrator, candidates should have 
amassed the necessary credits and hours to apply for a certificate. 



Tkble 5: FulMlme M&ster's Course in Education Administration 



Terms 


Modules 


Hours 


Credits 


Topics (e.g.) 


Term 1: 


1 


15 


.5 


Intro, to School Admin. 




2 


15 


.5 


Admin, and Oi]ganizations 




3 


15 


.5 


Public Pblicy and Schools 




4 


15 


.5 


Change Processes 


Total: 


4 


60 


2.0 




Term 2: 


5 


15 


.5 


Admin. Processes 




6 


15 


.5 


Team Building 




7 


15 


.5 


Planning 




8 


15 


5 


Leadership in Schools 


Total 


4 


60 


2.0 




Term 3: 


9 


15 


.5 


Economics of Educn. 




10 


15 


.5 


Evaluation of Staff 




11 


15 


.5 


Dissertation Work and 




12 


15 


.5 


Research Methods 


Total: 


4 


60 


2.0 





GRAND TOTAL: 12 MQDULES=180 HOURS=6.0 CREDITS 
ADD: 2 Credits for 1-Year Internship: Certificate =8.0 Credits 



Using old and new JUnding resources 

While the above mixed modular approach is necessarily a rather crude 
portrayal of the system, it does give some sense of the use of existing training 
resources, rationalized by a credit accumulation and transfer process 
extended to include preparation programmes in universities, LEAs, 
independent training agencies, and schools, jointly or separately done. Once 
a series of such programmes is established and given the go-ahead by the 
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accrediting agency (School Administrator Accreditation Board), then a 
fraine>vork is established for creating new programmes for preparing and 
licensing school senior staff. 

The advantages of this mixed-modular approach include its practicality, 
flexibility, and openness. Without using these existing opportunities for 
training, there is little hope of getting Britains' 150,000 school administrators 
formally trained. True, if the government were willing simply to require 
certification and let the administrators pay for it themselves the best way 
they could, then the American approach of requiring university degree 
programmes for certification might work. It would necessitate that all senior 
staff in British schools enrol in a graduate programme in educational 
administration, and the Go>'emment would pay for only a small part of the 
costs. 



Ihble 6: Licensing Process Using a Mixed-Modular Approach 

Credits Hours 
Conditions 

1, University-Based Programmes : 

Master's/Diploma 6.0 * 180 

a. Short Courses. 2.0 60 

b. One-Term Option: 1.0 30 



Part/Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 



2. Co-operative Programmes: 

a. Internships: 2.0 ** 60 1-Year Required 

b. Task Groups: .25 7.5 Part-time 

c. Workshops: .75 22.5 Part-time 



3. LEA/School-Based Programmes: 

a. Workshops: .75 22.5 Part ne 

b. Demonstration Projects: 5 15 Part-time 

c. Peer Supervision: .23 7.5 Part-time 

d. Other activities: .5 15 

TOi'AL: Credits:8 Hours: 240 



A University *Master's course of six credits and 180 modularized hours, 
plus a two-Credit **Intemship, would equal a licensing programme of eight 
Credits. 
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Future research should include some precise tabulation of the expenses 
involved in such training, using a diverse group of providers and public and 
private funding. In the United Slates, the cost of training tuition for the licence 
runs to about $4,000 per trainee, on average, incurred when isgistering at 
a university for the ten courses at about $400 per course (per module in 
the British context). In addition, school districts in the United Slates have 
a staff development budget which spends, say, $200 per administrator per 
year on management re-training. Finally, administrators are expected to 
renew the licenses with additional courses (in New York, for example, the 
'management of special education' was added to the requirements when in 
the 1970s it became obvious that headteachers needed to learn something 
about operating mainstream and special education programmes in their 
jchools). Since there are about 400,(XX) administrators in the United States, 
the total national cost of training over a career amounts to $2(X) muiion, 
most of which is absorbed by the administrators themselves. If divided by 
the number of pupils in American schools, some 40 million, the scale of 
costs for tiair.ing is about $50 per student over the lifetime of the senior 
staff member. Similar data ::.e not yet availa'^le in Britain. 

Under the old funding schemes in Britain, it was almost impossible to 
work out what a training option actually cost the Government, since money 
\ 7 rarely changed hands and local authorities received their funding in 
terms of credits to university providers. Cooper explains the problem as 
foUov 

Unnl now, tutors in de^. ^ments of higher education institutions have not 
becii directly co erned with financial matters They have known vaguel> about 
th pool', which was some mythical and tnystenous natatonum into which the 
local authorities dipped .i order to pay for the various in-service activities of their 
teachers Both the long award -bearing courses and many of the shorter non-award - 
bearing . ^urses were paid for in this way . . Fees were charged, it is true, but 
it was often a gentlemanly system of credit and chalking up on the slate . . The 
accounting system was so convoluted and obscure and the money so much bound 
up with other kinds of local expenditures that nobody could provide them 
with anything more accurate than estimates. (Newby, 1987, p 3) 

But currently, funding policies require that someone actually accounts 
for the reii costs of preparing administrators. With present changes, 
ftirthermore, fewer and fewer administrators-in-training in Britain are going 
to universities for preparation. Newby (1987) writes that *the long courst 
is likely to disappear as a form of INSET (In-Service Education for 
Teachers). Courses" in the future are likely to be less than 20 da>i in total. 
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will move into a part-time mode, and will often require teachers to give 
up their own time to attend them' (p.2), and perhaps, too, their own money. 
And LEAs must now ask for a grant from Government for training and 
hope that part of it is forthcoming: Cooper writes: 

The local authorities are the hub around which the system revolves They have 
to write out their shopping hsts annually and present them to the controller of 
the purse-strings — the DES - to get their spending money If the list is approved, 
they will be given 50 per cent of what they asked for or 70 per cent, if it is 
something which is flavour of the month. They are then free to spend it in the 
market place at any market staM they choose It does not have to be the Higher 
Education Shop where they have always shopped before. Thty can go to the Pnvaic 
Consultants Supermarket down the road it they so wish (Newby, 1987, p.3) 

Thus, LEAs are now setting up their own co-ordinating committees, and 
programmes. In part, this move away from the university is due to a change 
in funding policy. In the past, the Government via the LEAs remitted costs 
to the universities, polytechnics and colleges for training out of a national 
fund, - so-called 'pool'; now the DES is giving those flinds for Grant 
Related In-Service Training (GRIST) to the LEAs, which in turn are 
delivering them to schools. Universities, and other training institutions, are 
having to compete to meet school training needs with other providers, and 
offer a variety of provisions, not just long courses. 

Furthermore, the Government policy leading to devolution of finance lO 
schools could well intensify the trend away from using long-courses and 
degree programmes, because each school will receive a rather small, per- 
capila grant for staff development. It would be highly unlikely that head 
teachers could spend tJie ntire staff development grant on their own degree 
(certification) programmes when other staff members in the sch . need 
professional development also. 

LEAs and schools have no coherent training strategy to meet this change 
m ftinding. In a survey of the 104 LEAs, the National Development Centre 
found that not a -^ingle LEA had a local training plan that would match up 
to the followin lodel provided by the Centre* 

The LEA has a coherent and explicit policy for management development aimed 
at school improvement Procedures and staff exist tor implementing the policy 
ill the form of a regular programme. Th programme includes the use of job 
descriptions, development interviews and ^ .er methods of diagnosing the needs 
at individual, school, and LEA levels, and a varied range of on-the-job, close-to- 
the-job and off-the job acuvities. Off-thc job courses, including specific grant 
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piovjsiono, arc one component of the programme and the LEA has an infnstructurc 
and personnel capable of supporting course participants during the preparatory 
and following stages, and of relating such courses to the identified needs of the 
LEA and its schools. Heads, senior staff, a Jvisers, and officers regularly engage 
in the programme which is systematically monitored and evaluated in terms or 
school improvement (National Development Centre, 198"^. p 5) 

One of the advantages of certification would be truer cost estimates of 
training expenses and the possibility of shifting the onus of responsibility 
for training to individual administrators, since it is their careers which will 
benefit. Once a credit system were established, and real costs estimated, 
a clear structure would be in place for individual heads, advisers, inspectors, 
and officers to pursue certification, instead of the rather confusing system 
(or non-system) of programmes now available. Decentralizatioi:, it seems 
to us, is crucial, if administrators are to take control of their own professional 
lives As it stands now, separate school .nanagers are in a sense trapped 
by idiosyncracies of local training programmes, the whims and mysteries 
of DES funding, and the non-existence of the kind of strategy described 
by the National Development Centre. 

University providers could benefit financially, as they have in the United 
States, by training which is seen as a personal-pivfessional development 
activity, not as the primary responsibility of government, LEAs, and 
schools. As it stands now in Britain, the public pays (1) foj the costs of 
training, either directly by paying for university courses or for outside 
consultants to the LEA, and (2) the indirect costs of replacing administrators- 
in-training (usually teachers) while they are away from their regular jobs. 
Little private funding is involved, a carry-over from the notion that training 
for promotion is the school's, and thus the state's, responsibility, not that 
of the candidate. Once certification became established, we could expect 
to see a great increase in private contributions from trainees as a form of 
investment in their own career advancement. This infusion of money would 
mean that many more managers could get training and many mor; providers 
(universities, polv^t 'mirs, management consulting groups) could be paid 
to help with preoaration for certification. 

Wfe think, then, that a number of |X)licies need to be developed or changed 
if certification is to become a reality. First, some group has to make 
certification of administrators a requirement, as we have described above. 
Secondly, policies must be constructed which vill allow administiators to 
get the certificate, building on the existing training capacity. A credit system 
would be a necessary next step, with trainees able to pick up credits for 
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Various experiences in universities, LEAs, schools, and even in business 
and industry. 

An internship also seem- to be a good idea, to see if in fact a neophyte 
can do administrative work and provide leadership m schools. Perh^os a 
w^.Viy trained administrator might first be given a probationary ce *ificate 
— much as teachers are now — after completing the eight credits of training, 
and be fully certificated only after successfully completing a full year or 
two in a leadership post. This probationary period was advocated by the 
I>epartment of Education and Science in 1984, but was dropped. Prabation, 
as a key part of the licensing process, makes good sense, since it wi.uld 
overcome the problem of certifying someone as a headteacher, say, without 
actually seeing his or her ability to do the job. This step would also be a 
useful check on the quality of training, since new administiators could report 
on the relevance of the training experiences in their first year's work. 

Thirdly, additional resources should be available, and not all (or even most) 
of them from government. Why not let professionals invest in their own 
future, increasing the level of funding beyond what the public can afford? 

The modular, credit accumulation and transfer approach seems to 
overcome many of the shortcomings of the American *one best model'. It 
allows a better mix of field-based, in-school methods to emerge; it means 
that no single agency gains hegemony ovei training, as in the United States, 
for the universities would share the training function with other agencies 
in Britain, in a mixed environment. This breaks the straitjacket of academic, 
overly-theoretical, approaches, something we shall discuss in a later section. 

However, the disadvantages are very much wich us as well. A mixed 
approach can easily become unstable and chaotic, as we see in training in 
Br.tain now. W > is to see that LEA workshops are intellectually respectable, 
useful, and coherent? Would not a series of six or eight modules, as described 
in TaMe 5 above, become so disorganized and incoherent that trainees might 
fail to grasp an overall philosophy, purpose, and set of practices from their 
training? Disjointed, separated, and intermittent programmes may be more 
contusing than useful, whereas at least with a course of study in a university, 
students have some chance of building on theory and practice in the field. 
Would one want dociors to learn medicine in small, widely differing and 
disconnected segments in various locations, over two or three years, without 
adequate provision for scope and sequence of curriculum and evaluation 
of outcomes? 

It would be the role of the Society of School Administrator*, working 
with universities, LEAs, DES, and others to see that some common themes, 
techniques, and practices are established and perhaps tested in a certification 
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examination at tne end. But until certiflcation is required, this kind of 
coherence and energy is unlikely to be generated, bringing us back to those 
involved in certification. 

By now, ii should be obv' Ms who should be involved in certification, 
or at least who should be consulted. In the initial stages, the government 
must play a key role in eslabli * ig the certification requirement by 
establishing the principle and the time-frame for carrying out the policies. 
This initiative would bring the parties to the table, as each group came to 
realize its interest in training and setting the conditions of certification. The 
participation of headteachers, other school staff, school inspectors and 
education officers is crucial, as is the participation of business and industry, 
universities, and other training institutions. Each group has a unique role 
to play in the process and it is crucial to bring them together. 

In summary, then, to accomplish licensing, a number of policy decisions 
and steps will have to be taken: 

Mandate training and certification 

Britain could follow the American model, requiring all senior staff to have 
a licence and then set up the apparatus for carrying out this mandate: lists 
of requirements, institutions to provide the training (universities), procedures 
for application, etc. This would lead, as in the United States, to a one- 
standard programme mentality, with an orthodoxy, a lock-step process, and 
university control. This approach would be direct, simple and top-down 
in control. 

We have indicated in Chapter Two the disadvantages of the Am.erican 
model. The *one best model' would quickly displace a more varied, local, 
and interesting method, as a bureaucratic process lakes over. The impact 
on the school management profession would be immediate, as senior staff 
came under full slate regulation. We prefei .nor' integrated approach, one 
in which a variety of training options are available, varving training 
techniques are used, and a mix of training institutions, sites, and experiences 
are attempted. 

Hbrk With the profession 

Yet another approach, and a good second step after establishing the 
certification concept, would be for Government to convene a national study 
commission, set the agenda, and allow a process of collaborative planning 
to ensue. This strategy would accomplish many of the same ends: putting 
^certification on the agenda, getting the parties involve^., and throwing the 
weight of government behind the initiative There ire precedents for these 
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actions. Hughes and other (1981), in their study of training in Britain, argued 
for central, but co-operative, action by Government and providers, when 
they wrote: 

[A national iniiiativejcan best be sustained over a penod of time through the creation 
of an executive agency which is given specific responsibility for promoting the 
expansion and improvement of professional development provision in England 
and Wales. The proposed agency might appropriately be designated the School 
ManagemeiJt Unit (SMU), and would opera, partly by providing support and 
assistance, as required, to existing professional development activity of proven 
worth, and partly more directly by acting with others to stimulate and help create 
new co-operative patterns of professional development provision in different parts 
of England and Wales. (Hughes et al , 1981) 

Shortly thereafter, the Secretary of State did promulgate DES Circular 3/83 
which made provision for release of teachers on long courses (I\)ster, 1987), 
though now due to the restructuring of INSET funding, these progr mmes 
are under threat. 

It seems essential, as we have argueu, that the Government should lake 
a strong lead in establishing certification, but that it should not become the 
main controller of the process, nor the primary funding agency. As mentioned 
earlier, it is time that administrative trainees, and their professional 
associations (old or newly-constituted) take control, ^ting for Government 
funding — and responding every time the amounts chan - — is hardly a 
base on which to build a stable training effort. Private initiative may be 
the only long-term answer if sustained, universal preparation and 
certification are to be possible. 

The key group in the training process is the senior LEA and school staff 
themselves, the heads, deputy heads, inspectors, advisers and officers. Their 
role is critical in upgrading the profession and pressing on with the process 
of certification. If heads and prospective heads were to sec certification as 
just another government requirement, then they might resist it, especially 
if they had to spend money to get the training. If, on the other hand, 
certification were seen as a way of controlling entry into the profession 
of upgrading performance, and of gaining the kind of professional status, 
accorded to doctors, lawyers, and architects, then it could well gain general 
acceptance. 

School administrators in Britain should seize the initiative and work closely 
with government, LEAs, and management trainers in establishing high- 
quality programmes and see that certification is available to all new heads 
by, say, 1993, and to all others by at least the end of the century. 
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4. Certification: the academic programmes 

A most interesting and problematic step in the certification of school 
administrators is the nature of the training programmes themselves: their 
curricula, activities, philosophy, pedagogy, and theoretical approaches. This 
area has been well discussed in the literature, since ^ involves the academic 
community in a very central and profound wjy. The acDial content of training 
courses may well be the *bread and butter' of academic life — its actions, 
methods, research paradigms, and research output. 

As we described in Chapter Two, in the *one best model' American school 
administration gained credibility as an academic discipline, mainly through 
the theory movement (Crowson and McPherson, and the application 
of the behavioural sciences to the study of school management. But while 
academic respectability is one thing, training effective school managers is 
another. While philosophers and historiakis may ignore the practical 
implications of their theorizing, those who prepare leaders in education 
cannot, for long! Thus, a watchword of school preparation programmes, 
and their intellectual underpinnings, is the much used (over-used) term 
^theory into practice', that is, application of concepual models to *reaMife' 
situations and problems, and the needs of field administrators. 

This dichotomy of theorizing and managing raises fundamental questions 
about the design of preparation progtanunes. First, is there any theory ot 
school management? Secondly, what effect do theories have on practices 
in schools, and how best might concepts of management be taught? It reminds 
us of the joke about what professors of education administration do: they 
sec if what happens in schools will work in theory. Yet, if Britain is to move 
with energy to prepare the next generation of school leaders (and we hope 
to license them), then certainly some attention must be paid to the state 
of the art in management theory and how it is taught (and practised) in 
training programmes. 

There is at present little agreement on what school administrators should 
learn on their courses. If, however, certification is to be required over the 
next decade or so in Britain, we might appropriately ask: what should 
prospective school leaders be taught and be expected to do? And how best 
might these goais be reached? Perhaps the following typology of course 
content will be useful, arranged on a continuum from fects and knowledge 
at one end to concepts and theories at the other, from the concrete to the 
abstract 

Knowledge of job and resources 

There are basic facts, laws, and information that every administrator should 
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master and which make the job more effective. Names of staff, location 
of equipment, where to call for information, what legal stipulations there 
are for handling ftjnds in the school, for disciplining a student, reprimanding 
a teacher who is chronically late, etc. There is a long and constantly changing 
list of information to be mastered. 

Much of this fectual data must be learned on the job, and is hardly worthy 
of certification. Such basic knowledge needs to accumulate very rapidly 
for, • ithout it. school leaders are doomed. In fact, newcomers to 
management posts sometimes find that others 'hide' vital information from 
them, as a way of sabotaging their chances of success; aspirants in the school 
who felt they should have been appoii.ied head might .ay, 'Let them find 
out for themselves; I know it all, and they passed me over for the post' 
Ajoke in the New York City public school system is that an outsider taking 
the Chancellor's (chief officer) post would take months just to find the men's 
(women's) room. And as a result of the isolation, few chancellors have been 
appointed from outside the .ystem. Those who come from outside, not 
surprisingly, have not lasted more than a few years (Roge.s, 1969- Ravitch 
1974). 

Perhaps, short workshops would be good sources of knowledge for 
trainees, where concise, useful information could be disseminated about new 
programmes, laws, procedures, etc. And any examination frr certification 
for school administrators would undoubtedly contain some testing for vital 
information without which a new head could not function. But certification 
is hardly based on facts alone. 

SIdlls and processes 

Much training now, in universities and LEAs, is centre ' on teaching 
administrators the basic skills and processes of leadership i. schools. In 
part, this activity grows from research on what heads actually do and how 
to prepare people for the job. Scholars have systematically watched the 'man 
in the principal's office' (Wolcott, 1977) to see what skills and processes 
heads require in the day-to-day environment of the school and how schools 
are improved (Blumberg and G.eenfield, 1980) The activities and skills 
thus identified can then be incorporated into training (Mintzberg, 1973- 
Blumberg, 1984; Morris et al., 1984). 

Attempts have been made over the years to describe the skills and processes 
an effective leader requ-res. Henri Fayol (1841-1925), the French mining 
engineer (it seems that all early management theorists were engineers), 
defined administration as striving, 'oplan, organize, command, co-ordinate 
and control (Uulick and Urwick, 1937). Gulick had his unpronounceable 
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POSD-CoRB, an acronvm for the seven administrative functions: planning, 
organizing, staffing, airecting, co-ordinating, reporting, and budgeting. 
Modem courses in management in education and mdustry still include these 
skills, and lessons proceed through each of them in turn. 

Perhaps one of the best description of what managers do, and of their 
roles in the organization is Henry Mintzberg's The Nature of Ma^iagerial 
}^rk (1973), based on a microanalysis of the working lives of a small number 
of top corporate leaders. He found that manager*, had three main roles: 
interpersonal, informational and decisional, which broke down into nineteen 
skill areas: 

Interpersonal: (i) ceremonial figurehead; (2) formal leadership, (3) motivator, 
(4) control, (5) l:aison, (6) problem-solver 

Informational: (7) spokesperson; (8) consultation, (9) focus and filter, (10) 
monitoring, (11) dissemination. 

Decisional: (12) disturbance handler, (13) systems maintenance, (14) negotiation, 
(15) arbitration, (16) resource allocation, (17) task organizer, (18) imiuic 
development projects, and (19) long-term planning 

Note the continuing appearance of the basic functions of the executive, 
including (4) control, (10) monitoring, (11) resource allocation, and (19) 
planning, all of wh ch were on lists by Fayol and Gulick. In the United Slates 
recently, John Hoyle (1985) attempted to catalogue the important management 
competencies and related skills, though his list i'>ecame so long, overlapping, 
and incoherent that it is comewhat limited ai a teaching tool. He, too, 
included such skills as the capacity to diagnose, design, improve instruction, 
allocate resources and evaluate programmes. 

British scholars of administration have also looked at the functions and 
roles (Burgo> ae and Stuart, 1978) and the skills and competencies (Dean, 
1985) that managers, including headteachers, require. For example, Audrey 
Jackson, herself a headteacher, has ranked the functions of school leaders, 
from priorities such as (1) 'producing, mainlainir and developing a school 
philosophy' and (2) 'consultation and communication systems', through (15) 
'financial control'. Everard (1986) has his own ten key skill areas for training 
heads, including, for '^xample, leadership, setting objectives/setting priorities 
(not unlike planning), problem-solving, effecting cha^^ , planning (again), 
staff developrr it (staffing, by another name?), ano »o on. 

Whatever sicills one considers, it seems important that a licensing 
programme pay attention to them. Since most school leaders must do some 
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planning, some implementation, problem-solving, communicating and 
evaluating, these processes should be learned, though in and ot themselves 
they are, like facts, best learned by doing. The function of a training 
programme, then, would be to expose participants to the importance of these 
skills, to demonstrate how they might be accomplished and, perhaps most 
importantly, to give ample opportunity to trainees to practise these procedures 
in a supportive group setting. Here is where the American experience is 
a good negative example, since university classrooms alone are not the best 
place to learn how to plan, to execute, to mediate, to compromise, to 
communicate, to change schools and to improve them. 

Instead, an integrated experience, between field and university, between 
classroom/workshop and real-life settings in schools and industry is 
preferable to a purely academic setting. Our experience has been that teaching 
'planning', for example, is tedious and banal. *Doing' planning, in a group, 
with real goals, questions, problems, roles, processes, ends, and results can 
be a sobering, yei at the same time a heady, almost intoxicating, experience. 
While one stares at one's watch during a lecture on 'incremental planning 
processes', time flies when one is wrangling with colleagues over how best 
to change the purpose, structure, staff, budgeting and supervisory systems 
in one's own school. 

Thus, training and certification programmes in Britain, to be successful, 
should involve co-operative experiences across institutional barriers, where 
students of management learn and practise their craft in situations as close 
to reality as possible. This integrated approach might avoid, in Michael 
Usdan's words, the situation in which students Meam about administration' 
rather than 'learn to administer' (Glaltcr, 1972, p.67). But which exact skills 
and processes should administrators learn? No list can be exact or definitive, 
though experience seems to show that knowing how to conununicate, 
motivate, to supervise, to plan and execute, are nearly universal requirements 
of school leaders — and can be taught and practised during a certification 
programme. If one examines the challenges to top school management, as 
reflected in a survey of 1971 and 1982 in the United States (Cunningham 
and Hentges, 1982, p.60), a number of key skill areas emerge. They inciu'le, 
mmbtr one, finrncing schools (top of both 1971 and 1982 rankings); number 
two in 1982, pt^uning and goal setting, and three, assessing educational 
outcomts (see Table 7). These major concerns, it seems to us, can be taught 
as skills and processes and would make exciting challenges to practitioners 
and trainees, working with university scholars and researchers. 

Certification programmes, then, should include an emphasis on preparing 
school heads, deputies, senior staff, inspectors and officers, to understand 
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the values and skills that line administrators need and on seeing that they 
are included in training. Many of these challenges are large enough to 
necessitate group responses; teamwork and other devices are necessary. This 
lakes us into the next level of concern m training: concepts and theory. 

Concepts and theory 

The training of school senior staff has been strongly mfluenced by the 
increasing importance of the social and behavioural sciences in analysing 
school management and administration. The so-called *theory movement' 
in administration began in the 1920s with 'scientific management' (Taylor, 
1947; Gulick and Urwick, 1937; Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939), 
continued from concerns for the 'executive function' (Barnard, 1938) within 
formal, complex organizations (March and Simon, 1958; Simon, 1947) to 
more contemporary paradigms of organizations as adaptive (Hersey and 
Blanchard, 1982; Fiedler, 1973), political (Bacharach and Lawler, 1980; 
Pfefferand Salancik, 1983) and cultural systems (Deal and Kennedy, 1982; 
Scrgiovanni and Corbally, 1984; Schon, 1984). 

In educational administration, this tlieory movement hit home in the 1950s, 
with the direct application of *social-scientific' (Erickson, 1979) theory to 
the Practice of school management. Students on graduate courses in 
administration were expected to master not only the fects and techniques 
of then* craft (e.g., planning, leadership, cb'^nge, supervision) but also Jie 
theoretical/conceptual view of these processv as well. In feet, Crowson and 
McPherson cbjm that the theory movement 

grew directly f~om a dissatisfaction with tne *oId tradition' in the field — a ter ^cncy 
to pursue naked, non-theoretical enipiricism at best and to offer inadequately field 
tested 'principles' of efficient administration at the worst (for example, span-of- 
control and POSD-CoRB). (Crowson and McPherson 1987, p.47. See also 
Culberison, 1981; Geizels, Lipham, and Campbell, 1968) 

Theory, it was believed, would have a profound effect on school 
management: its performance, training, and research. And it did (Griffiths, 
1964; 1966). It brought the practices of administrators in schools into the 
Same research traditions and methodologies as other areas of the 
•management sciences', though the exac; \n which these theories affected 
practice is another question. 

In part, the problem was Hhat theory was concerned with n;aking 
conceptual sense out of the behaviour of educators (particularly, leaders) 
in typical or modal situations, while real-life, red-blooded administrators 
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Issues and Challenges 



I Group A: Group D: National 

\\^ighuJ 25,000 or Group B Group C less than 300 Unweighted 

Profile more 3,000-24,999 300-2,999 pupils Profile 

Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % 



Fikiancing Schools 1 94 4 1 

Planning and ^oal setting ? 77 5 4 

Assessing educational 
outcomes 3 76.9 2 

Accountability/credibility 4 73 8 3 

Staff and administrator 
evaluation 5 72 2 8 

Administrator/board 
relations 6 71 5 6 

Special education/PubLc 
Law 94-142 7 70 6 7 

Obtaining timely and 
accurate infonnation for 

decision making 8 68.1 5 

Issues such as negotiations, 
strikes 9 62.9 9 

Rapidly decreasing/ 
increasini^/enrollmems 10 60.9 i5 



94.6 1 96.4 1 95 6 1 88 3 1 94.6 

86.2 3 83.4 2 77 4 2 70 0 2 5 78.7 

91.0 2 86.7 3 77 3 5 62.2 2 5 78.7 

88 0 6 78 3 4 74.6 4 6^ 7 4 75.2 

78.9 5 79.5 5 73.0 6 60.2 5 73.4 

81 7 8 73.4 6 71.3 3 69 0 6 72,5 
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were concerned with what to do in the particular, fast-moving environment 
of a school. Theory was theory; pra-rtice, practice, A favourite concern in 
applied fields like management is tne 'theory into practice* paradigm, in 
attempting to overcome the 'tensions* between social scientific findings and 
real-life managerial needs and problems (Halpin, 1966). Hughes (1985), after 
reviewing the development of theory in the United States and Britain, argurd 
that 'the tensions betweei theory and practice in educational management 
and in cognate areas of applied social science shows little sign of abating 
. . But, he continues, this tension cazi 'be dynamic and creative, leading 
to deeper understanding and to a consequent improvement i,. the practice 
of educational management. May it alway be so' (p.33). 

What could be learned by practitioners in the field, however, was a way 
of approaching the world, of reflecting-in-action (Schon, 1984), of problem- 
solving, of rcconceptualizing common practices. Crowson and McPherson 
(1987) sunmiarize the contribution of the theory movement to education 
administratiOi. training and practice as follows: 

Thus, although the Theory Movement foiled to appreciate adequately what life 
was rrally like in schools and foiled to give ready answers to practical questions, 
the inculcation of a fbraiativc oricntatwn may have been a powerful force of 
administrator training. Not very tangible, difTicuit to descnbe, and hard to identify 
as an clement of the formal cumculum, nevertheless, a certain cognitive st>lc, 
a peculiar approach to problem solving, and a sense of the normative ma:' be 
among the most important of the legacies from a brief period of intellectual 
excitement in educational administration, (p. 51) 

What has happened over a period of time, however, is that thoughful people 
have come to realize that formal training in theoretical ways of looking at 
schools as organizations with unique behavioural, cultural and political 
qualities, at the behaviour and attitudes of people in these institutions, and 
the interaction of setting and 'actors', is not stable and determinate, as 
assumed in the technical-rational scientific paradigm (Schon, 1983). If 
Schon's argument is correct, the way we look at education and training of 
educational leaders should be based on a new, more real-to-life, paradigm. 
Instead of assuming that knowledge is stable and schoo! :>ettings and 
conditions determinate, we should realize that we must construct knowledge 
and that settings and conditions are indeterminate and value-filled. Because 
of the nature of education, he suggests the notion of reflective practice built 
upon assumptions that rules* must be derived from reflective action. Readers 
may be interested also m Eisner's (1985) arguments wuh the scientific and 
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technical paradif m upon which we presently base most of our educational 
practice. 

Be that as it may, perh ps the major contriDutior of theory to practice 
is that a conceptual view, in the words of McPherson, Crowson, and Pitner 
(1986), 

. . . generates pioblems, questions, hypotheses It points to certain data sources 
It assists in the analysis of data. It helps descnbe what exists It aids in the .naking 
of decisions. And, revised, it encourages the raising of further problems, questions 
and hypotheses. This is enough, (p.22) 

In so doing, theory and concepts become important tools of the active 
administrator, not so much to answer questions as to raise them, net so much 
to direct action as to question and organize it. But theory alone is not enough, 
at least for school senio. staff. It must also relate to practice, it is extremely 
important, then, in seeking to prepare and perhaps to licence administrators, 
that as much application of theory as possible be a ^ved. Clatter siates 
it nicely: 

The danger of concentrating on skills and techniques is that this will reinforce 
the view of the administrator as primarily a technician, a machine-man concerned 
above all to ensure that the decisions of others are carried out as smoothly as 
possible, or that what has always N»en done continues to be done, only more 
efficiently . . *raw\ 'nsystematized experience is not a relatively less helpful 
gMide than it used tu oe and a conceptual grasp of the wider issues, roles, and 
relationships Involved in educat«>;ial administration is of increasing importance 
to the administrator But this does not alter the fundamental contention, that such 
deeper understanding, no less tha.i skiLs and techniques, must be transmitted 
through the medium of concrete administrative situatio,is rather than predominately 
m the *classrvom * settings. (Clatter, 1972, pp.9- 10, author's italic) 

Nowhere, then, is the integrued approach to conceptualizing, training, 
and licensing more important than in the apt use of theory in informing 
practice in school management. Virtually everyone agrees, from .Tames 
March back ii. 1958, who noted then *the persistent difficulties with 
programmes for reform of the trai..in^^ of administrators . . . that are far 
removed from the ordinary organization of managerial life' (March, 1958, 
p.36), to most recent conclusions, that disembodied theory, taught in the 
sierile, false environment of the university classroom, is useless Instead, 
mosi agree that training institutions, learning practitioners, scholars, 
government, businesses, communities, must co-operate in attacking school 
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problems in their native habitat: the school, the classroom, at the chalkface. 
Nancy J. Pitner aptly explains the integral relationships between training, 
setting, and theory: 

A university could collaborate with the staters professional association or school 
distnct to offer a programme .hat would fit the content, domain, and sequence 
of administrator training needed at the master\s or credential level. Thus, a student 
might spend the summer at the university taking aominJstration courses in the 
mtcllftctual domain but during th- school year participate in simulations that link 
theory to practice or attend workshops that train administrators in less cognitive, 
skill-oriented material relevant to the position for which certification is desired. 
Graduate credit would be earned in all cases. (Pifncr, 1987, p,94) 

In sum, the quality of training programmes - their teachin- of relevant 
Ljwwledge, skills, and theory - is critical to any preparaUon and certification 
programme. Clatter ended his 1972 study of training with these *guidelin';s\- 

1. To avoid *jcrry-built' curricula, the institut:ans providing programmes need 
staff sufficiently adaptable to concern themselves with the total objectives and 
effectiveness of a tramln^i programme, whatever their own disciplines and 
cxpcncnce, the criteria for tho selection of content and methiod must be its -alidity 
in terms of students' needs. 

2. Resources arc urgently needed fo- the creation of new learning situations and 
teacher materials in the context of British educational administration, developed 
co-operatively oy institutions providing programmes and local auihonties, schools, 
colleges, and national aeer^cicc. ^Clatter, 1972, p.70) 

In the United States school administ.-ation preparation and certification have 
been criticized as anaemic, unchallenging and of poor academic quality 
(Pfeterson and Finn, 1985; Cooper and Boyd, 1987). Doing it well (better) 
in Britain will depend in part on presenting the latest concepts in an applied 
and engaging «vay. The closer to the source, the nexus, of school problems, 
the better the learning experience. 

Why could not a training institution *adopt' a local school, its strengths 
and weaknesses, its staff, students, and resources, and then attack its 
prrblerns? Why not involve the school communitv, businesses, external 
resources, in the process? Surely it is better to tackle real situations and 
involve the people in them than to sit \\ a uiiivers^ly lecture hall and talk 
about effective school management and pioblem-solving! 

Such integration of course content, course activities, institutions, people, 
and problems comes much closer to the ideal. \l .ady, we see signs of close 
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collaboration between higher education institutions, senior staff, and schools. 
Sach integration around real situations engages all those it touches. It 
energizes the management learning process. It emphasizes the latest concept 
of school performance and administration, showing indeed that leadership 
depends on understanding schools as political, cultural, value-lad^n, 
particularistic settings, and requires the best preparation, the latest 
information, the widest array of skills and the ready application of 
management and organizational theories, all focused on making schools 
better living and learning environments for children. 
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Certification 

The Future 



Clearly, the need for training in education management a id for coherent 
management development strategies at ail levels of the educational system have 
only lately begun to be widely recogniztui m the 'Jnittd Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
if the present degrt? of awareness aid effort can be ir .intained and adequately 
resourced, one may b** reasonably confident that there will be improvement in 
the quality of our schocling That, after ull, is the crucial aim. (^ster, 1987, p 52^ 

Sc far, we have made a case for the licensing of school heads and other 
senior staff along the following lines. (1) Other professionals flawvers, 
doctors, architects, etc.) control their own certification and to some extent 
their own training, examining and setting of disciplinary standards. (2) 
Certification would be the best device for improving the preparation and 
quality of leaders of Britain's schools over the next decade and beyond. It 
would extend training to all by placing candidates for management posts 
on notice that chey are responsible for their own professional career 
development. Though government, local education authorities, and school 
goveinors have a significant interest in this training and need to help as much 
as possible financially and programmatically, gening certificated would 
primarily be the responsibility of the individual educator. (3) Certification 
would fo.us attention on the needs of school managers, and would bring 
the parties in the process together to formulate policies, to establish 
programmes, and to get the approximately 150,000 school senior staff in 
Britain trained and certificated. And (4), with the present C ovemment intent 
on giving schools more authority over their own budgets, prc^'-ammes, 
staffing, and management, senior staff will need better preparation and 
support. 

So far, too, we have explained some of the steps that are likely to be 
necessary for improving training and df eloping a certification programme 
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in Britain; many of these steps are already being taken and should be 
eAtended. 

The Secretary of State, acting with professional associations in education 
and business, might set Jie agenda, by appointing a national commission 
to discuss certification and by announcing dates for the introduction of 
training and certification. 

Acting on the advice of local authorities, school senior staff, teachers, 
business and industry, universities and other providers, the Government 
would initiate action to work out the logistics of cer * cation such as 
following: 

/. Form a national certification entity. 
The Government should co-operate with other agencies in setting standards 
and issuing certificates to school heads, officers, advisers and inspectors 
with responsibility for school management affeirs. We have suggestc ^ the 
creation of a Society of School Administrators (SSA) to be the official 
certification body in Great Britain with a Scnool Administrator Accreditation 
Board (SAAB) set up under its direction actually to administer licensing 
procedures. 

2. Establish experiences and courses. 

A set of training and professional expediences, completed in university, 
school, LEA, and business settings, should be jsed to allow trainees to gain 
the widest possible experience ana ic use the training resources already 
located in these diverse maragement environments. 

3. Determine modules and credits. 

Crucial to the process is the flexibility of course offering; ?ind experience. 
By 'modularizing' the programmes, and by assigning 'credit"' to these 
experiences, candidates for the certificate can continue to work schools 
and find tin.e ir the evenings, weekends, holidays, and time-release *jr staff 
(pre-service and in-service as well as full-time for the lucky few), to study 
and practise educational administration in a range of settings. Many 
'providers* are already recognizing that *long courses' and degree courses 
are less attractive to busy i ^ministrators-in -training and prefer shorter, 
discrete units, through modules; the credits, then, must be attached someh jw 
to the modules. 

4. Bnng co- operating parties together 

From our experience, and from what we have seen in Britain, training 
institutions are already co-operating with authorities, schools, and 
professional groups to work on training. This co operation makes effective 
preparation possible; it also means that students may gain the benefit of 
learning in various settings, from various local and regional groups. 
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^. Establish an integrated content. 
The content of training courses is crucial. These learning activities should 
bring together theory and practice, learning and doing, w'ork in university 
and school settings, abstract ideas and practical advice in a dynamic training 
programme. Two further steps are: 

Internship. Certification should require at least a one-year experience in 
a school (it may not be the intern's own school), in a job which is not the 
candidate's normal work and under supervision of th^ (certific-tted) school 
head and (as supervisor) the university lecturer in charge of the course. 

Probationary Ucensure. Another check on quality and preparation would 
be to hold back the permanent licence until satisfactory completion of a 
first year. This would help to enforce quality control, giving the licence 
a practical accrediting function, as well as a testimony to the training 
experience (time, credits, courses). 

Unlike the American 'one best model', which tends to suffer from a case 
of 'credit-itis', and is unduly controlled by the universities and the state, the 
possibilities in Britain for a truly integrated model are perhaps higher. 
Training in Britain, then, should have tiie following characteristics. 

Integration across time. Stude' would be given an extended period of 
time to allow them to study while they work and to learn as fhey go. Since 
the vast majority of those needing the training and the licence are already 
working in education, candidates should be allowed to accum^'ate the credits 
necessary for certification over a long period of time, s^ two to five years, 
OS their schedules and responsibilities, needs and interests, dictate. 

Integration acwss places and agencies The ui of 'mods' (modules) and 
credits (recall CAT: credit accumulation and transfer) would allow flexibility 
in preparation, settings, and experiences. Rather than limit training to the 
university classroom, as the American model typically does, ihe British 
system might deliberately pi- e trainees in a variety of settings: certainly 
the university for theory, research, and didactic presentations; certainly 
schools for internships, practice, application; but also comrtterce ana industry 
for learning finance and programme-budgeting, local education cuthcnties 
for sharing experience, and regional seminars and workshops for staying 
in touch, and creating and maintaining collegial networks. 

Close co-operation between schools and other sources of training would 
mean hat business people might be seconded into schools to help 
managw.nent and fund raising; public relations firms would be excellent 
places to learn marketing skills; and research institutions might be 
appropriate places to study how technology can be better used in schools. 
Already, we see this kind of inter-agency co-operation in settiiig up the first 
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city technology college, where local ind stry is helping the ncadteacher and 
school's governors to get the school in operation by September 1988. 

Integrating theory and practice. Finally, training which combines the field 
and Ae university has the potential of bringing theory and practice together. 
Nothing makes theory more real than a Tield test' to see if, indeed, 
practitioners conceive of the world and behave as the theorists posit. Theorists 
sharpen their concepts, categories, and hypotheses by spending time in 
schools, classrooms, and systems. Practitioners, too, can benefit from re- 
conceptualizing their roles, rheir schools as institutions, and their functions 
as leaders 



Scenario 

But I v will it work? Will anything happen? Or will the slow decline in 
train, opportunities continue as Government and LEA ftinds are moved 
around and providers chase students in this mysterious new 'marketplace' 
where there is linle money, no currency of exchange, no banks to invest 
in, and most importantly, few national training goals to be gained? What 
follows is an ^imaginary but realistic' scenario (see Bridges, 1986, pp. 124 
It), of what might happen, should Britain go towards a certification system 
for school leaders. This is purposely an optimistic, positive glimpse into 
the ftiture. Why be pessimistic? After all, a good definition of a pessimist 
is someone wlio, when opportunity knocks, f-omplains about the noise. We 
shall mention the key decision-points, and tht ♦ake the high road, assuming 
the best, as a way of pulling the certification debate together in a realistic 
feshion . 

Stage 1: ^Certification is suggested ' 

Mr Kenneth Baker, Secretary of State for Education, announces his 
coir litment to training for senior school staff. Li the Government discussion 
paper on training, he explains: " * .-e success of our entire education agenda 
depends on heads, deputies, heads of departments, and 'Governors who are 
willing and able to lake control of their schools, to je good financial 
managers, ard to lead their schools to improved teaching and learning'. 

Mr Baker lakes two concrete steps. First, he asks that those working as 
leaders in schools look ahead to formal training, leading to an administrator's 
licence. Second, he appoints a National Committee on School Management 
Training, which includes representatives of the profession, the Government, 
business, institutions of higher education, management consultants, and iocal 
edut-iion authorities. The mandate of the committee includes five goals: 
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1. To survey the needs and resounres for training senior staff in education in Bntain; 
2 To look at systems of providing new training, especially ways ot 'modularizing' 
the training experience so that sciiool managers-in-training can find convenient, 
high quality programmes while carrying on with their careers, 

3. To investigate the creation of a credit' system, including the number of credits 
necessary fpr degrees, diplomas, and certificates; the hour equivalents; and the 
experiences which might be credit bearing'; 

4. To recommend levels of management certification, for leaders holding various 
posts ill schools and local authorities, the inspectorate and advisory personnel; and 

5. To investigate t!ie possibility of creating a licensing agency outside the 
Department of Education and Science, on the model of institutes or societies of 
engineers, physicians, architects, solicitors, reprefenting the needs of ihe piX>firssion 
of school management. 

The response in the piess ir Tiixed and indicative. A headteacher writing 
in The Times Educational Supplement quenes: Tes, training's a great ide<i, 
but who will pay for it? And who will cover our jobs wh'Ie we go off for 
courses and workshops? And will they pay us mo^-e if we're "licensed" and 
take our jobs awa>' if we aren't?' Another headteacher is heard to conunent 
that 'here goes the Secretary of State again, but now he's ''privatizing" the 
training of school managers 3ince we know he's not paying for all of us to 
go back to school'. 

Groups, such as the British Education Management and Admlaistration 
Society (BEMAS), are quick to give cautious support. Professor 
Hickenlooper in a letter to the Secretary of State offers the full co-operation 
Ot «a department of educational administration at her university in designing 
the course of study, determining the credit equivalents, and helping to set 
up a Society of School Administrators. She judges that, whether the 
Government, local authorities or individual administrator-trainees psy for 
the courses, the chance to train a portion of the some 150,000 eligible 
admir^strators — not to mention new people seeking these posts over the 
next decade — is a 'window of opportunity' for umversities and polytechnics. 

Speaking for an association o'' locil authorities, an officer writes in The 
Guardian that the LEAs in his group are fully behind the effort to extend 
.raining to all school professionals, including management training for their 
senior staff. If the Government would only give the LEAs more ftindint,, 
they could expand their INSET budgets and offer more courses. The idea 
of credits, modules, and flexibility is greal, he says, but 'certification may 
not be neccessary'. 

A Labour Party spokesperson, in the Tlatform' section of The Times 
Educnfir^nal Supplement, wonder * again why Mr Baker and the Party of 
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local choice and devolution of authority are acting now to force the nation s 
beleaguered school leaders to go back to school. A cartoon shows the 
headteacher's office door bearing a sign saying , *Scrry, gone out for a 
licence. Be back in two years. You may reach me in the university library'. 

A spokesperson for the Institute of Directors commends the Secretary 
of State for bringing management to schools. He offers to share resources, 
host management trainees, and to second corporate managers to schools 
to vA)rk closely with heads on such things as finance, marketing, computer- 
assisted management, lew management information syste-ris (MIS), and staff 
development. He explains that many corporations are already helping with 
school management through links with local authorities ('partnerships') and 
through sponsorship and administrative support for city technology colleges. 

Stage 2: ^Circular 3/89 >s promulgated' 

The Committee on School Management Training is composed of twenty 
people from education, business, government, universities, and the public. 
It submits its report to the Secretary of State, with the findings that many 
school senior staff feel inadequate for their jobs, that training is neither 
readily available to all, nor is it coherent, sustained enough, or relevant to 
the challenges of their jobs. 

The Committee urges universal training of administrators and managers 
in education, with certification seen as a possible means tor setting the seal 
on training and establishing standards. It recommends that training be carried 
out by the profession itself and be regulated by them, not necessarily by 
the Department of Education and Science. It suggests the folic /ing: 

•that training be as flexible as possible, to avoid undue hardship on trainees itnd 

to help preparation fit into job schedules; 
•that local partnership for the purpose of training between trainees and universities, 

LEAs, business, and government, be encouraged; 
•that training be relevant to the needs of the job and school improvement; 
• that the professionalism of school heads, and other senior staff be extended 

through improved research, development and training. 

On the agenda is the necessity of certification itself and what agency should 
lake responsibility for it. When it becomes obvious that the Secretary of 
State might require training, over a period of years, for new and experienced 
senior staff, the Committee recommends that administrators' associations 
(e.g., the National Association of Headteachers) seize the initiative and 
estabiish a Society of School Administrators, with broad support, to set 
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criteria for certification including* 

/. Modules and credits. 
Eight credits earned from, say, 16 modules of training make a candidate 
eligible to apply for certification (those with master's degrees in education 
administration or other management fields, can enter for an internship and 
be immediately eligible). 

2. Agents and training. 

Competition is encouraged amongst providers, using current training sources: 
universities, polytechnics, institutions of higher education, LEAs, consulting 
groups, and associations. Courses, programmes, modules, workshops, and 
practical experiences are to be reviewed by the School Administrator 
Accreditation Board of the new Society, in co-operation with the Department 
of Education and Science. 

3. Costs and payments. 

The report of the Committee, and subsequent efforts of the Society indicate 
that the responsibility for getting licensed rests with the candidates 
themselves, though every effort will be mac to keep costs to them down 
and to help out with public resources. 

Commissioners estimate that on average a trainee will have to pay about 
£1,(K^ for total training, which includes a degree or diploma, a 
practicum/intemship, and the certificate itself, though some may pay much 
less and some all of the costs. Getting a certificate, ftirthermore, does not 
guarantee a job as an administrator, though not having one probably weakens 
the candidate's chances. 

In Circular 3/89, the Secretary of State lays out the requirements for 
training, based on the Committee's report. Avoiding a highly centralizing 
and bureaucraiic approach, he wisely sets out the goals of training and 
certification for Jl school senior staff and encourages the profession, working 
with government, to establish a Society of School Administrators to set 
standards for tiaining and practice, to review applications, and to act as the 
final virbiter »n cases of poor management practice. 

Siage 3: Candidate Jones seeks a school rtanagemtnt career 
Mrs Marjory Jones has been a biology teacher in two different 
comprehensive schools during her nine years in education. She has been 
moving into administration for about three years, finding herself supervising 
the writing of curricula, organizing groups of students who want advanced 
work in science, and becoming the head of department in 1987. She has 
attended six LEA workshops on school management and when her school 
became part of the Devolution Revolution in 1989, she took on more 
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responsibility as part of the financial management team of her school, 
Broughton High School. 

Her speciality, it seems, is helping to translate the schoors education goals 
into managerial objectives and financial costs. The programme planning 
and budgeang skills, which she learned at a threc-di^ workshop, have stood 
her and her school in good stead, as programme goals (e.g., expanding 
science units for students with special educational needs; establishing 
advanced programmes for the gif I, putting career awareness, technology, 
and job preparation into the fifth-form programme) take shape ana require 
budgets lo make them work. 

When Mr Kenneth baker warned that certification was coming in 1989, 
Mrs Jones took stock of her needs and of her background. From six 
workshops, she estimates she has accumulated two credits. Her new job 
as dqxity head for programme and curriculum (there are three other deputies 
for pupil pastoral services, administration, and staff development) allows 
her to apply to waive the internship requirement (and to gain another two 
credits). She is half-way to ?» certificate without taking any extended study, 
though she feels the need for a heavy-duty course of study in a university 
wherr slie hopes that she will get: vl.) contact with other trainees like herself, 
particularly men and women vho are moving into secondary school 
management posts; (2.) exposure to some management theory, since (as she 
reads journals and books on management, leadership and administration) 
she feels lacking in basic knowledge and insights; (3.) chances to build 
contacts wifh a network of colleagues in business (where she knows there 
are good ideas and money for schools), universities, consulting firms, other 
LEAs and other schools; (4.) opportunities to get away from the isolation 
of the school and to encounter new ideas on education. 

She approaches her head, who has some INSET xoney for a three-term 
course of study at the Institute of Education, University of London, which 
carries two more credits, plus a summer institute run by Lougton Electronics, 
a regional industry, for management training, a chance to work alongside 
corporate management trainers, jointly tP' t by the Institute of Education 
and the London Business School. ^' aiiin a year, she will have the eight 
credits, and will have had to pay only £500 herself for the courses of study, 
a small amount considering that her first headship will more than make 
up for the costs. 

In 1990, she sends off to the Society of School Administrators (SSA) an 
application for a certificate at secondary level. She indicates on the form 
that she has a degree in biologv, a postgraduate certificate in education, 
11 years of teaching experience, and good reviews cn her work. On the 
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draining section', she indicates the workshops, times, titles, locations, and 
names of tutors; the year s training at the University, with the modules, 
credits, and marks for her work; the management seminars in local industry; 
and, the two-years as he^d of department and one year as deputy head at 
Broughton High School. 

The Society also asks for three letters of recommendation and permission 
to send a visiting committee to her school to look at her work, to talk with 
her superiors, colleagues, fellow teachers, and governors. She also learns 
that there will be a certificate examination, including some questions about 
her job, her a^/proach to leadership, her ability to solve a simulated, real- 
life problem in a secondary school, and her use of two current management 
theories. The examination does not worry her. Her wide experience, her 
work in university, schools, and industry, and her network of friends and 
colleagues make her confident that she can pass most sections of the test 
(there are five and each part can be taken three times). She discusses the 
coming examination with colleagues, a lecturer from her course of study 
at the university, and her head (who passed i^ himself just last month). 

The Society has set up a *study course' for the examination, and 75 
administrators and trainees show up in the ^secondary school' section (there 
are also sections for primary school management, LEA management for 
education officers, and further and higher education management). 
Altogether, Mrs Jones has clocked over 250 hours of training in management, 
supervision, planning, budgeting and programming, and passes the certificate 
examination, which makes her eligible now to seek a headship and to have 
her own school. 

She has learned much from ht. own head, Mr Calvin Allen, who has 
worked hard at building a strong team management within the school, 
including senior and junior staff, parents, governors, and students. His 
leadership style' fits in nicely with devolved management, shared decision- 
making, theories of management taught in workshops and unive'^ity classes, 
and with Mis Jones's predisposition to share ideas, get *input fiom others' 
and use the resources in her own school, and from the network she has 
joined during training. 

Stage 4: A primary school case 

Mr Richard Pickford has been headteacher of a 445-student primary school 
in the suburbs of Lx)ndon fo. seven years. When the Government required 
training, Pickford was ^sitting pretty'. He had a master's degree in school 
administration, which provided more than enough credits towards 
certification. Since he has been deputy head, acting head, and headteacher. 
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he could get the Mnteraship' waived — and easily gijt a cenificate. No 
problem. 

In feet, he sees the need for training and education of senior staff as a 
great opportunity. He calls the president of his heads' association and suggests 
that the group make contact with the polytechnic where Pickford received 
his MA, and that the association, the polytechnic, and LEA training staff 
co-operate in putting on classes, workshops, and projects for fellow staff. 
One of his parent governors is vice president of a local printing concern, 
who offers the training effort £10,000, on top of government and individual 
funding, to cover training materials, staff rapport telephone, and other costs. 

Furthermore, Pickford is thinking about asking the polytechnic if he can 
work with staff, to teach other heads to be in-service trainers, along the 
line of some of the early OTTD work. When the word gets out he receives 
queries from his own LEA staff, and from regional centres, since everyone 
is needing some up-grading of work or wants to start the certification process. 
In a year Pickford is seconded from his headship to the LEA office, where 
he devotes all his time to work with heads, preparing others who want to 
become s*'.ff leaders, and teaching at the polytechnic with a senior lecturer 
two evenings a week. 



Whilst this scenario is necessarily general and speculative, it does give a 
sense of what might lie ahead. At Stage 1, we see the politics of trying to 
get the parties to agree to go for certification; Stage 2 gives a taste of what 
is involved and the need for a common ground for training; Stage 3 takes 
the personal case history, of a woman using the certification process for 
her own (and her schooFs) benefit. 

Many observers of school and innovation in the last decade have 
commented upon the importance of good leadership in making school 
improvements. Certainly Britain, with its radical school reforms in the 1960s 
under comprehensive reorganization and the recent attempts to offer choice, 
competition, and variety through the devolution of authority to schools, must 
again look to its school leadership to make schools better for students. 
Institutionalizing innovation, and along with it training, then becomes a 
central requirement for school staff. Ai» one group of writers explain. 

Leaders must exercise the same initiative at state, provincial and national levels. 
To do so, they may have to work together to form a criiica! mass so that the impact 
of iheir views has enough weight to influence educational direction seuing 
Currently, leaders are neither expected nor trained to engage in this type of 
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col!aborativc leadership. Training programmes of the ftituit should recognize and 
accept this challenge. (Leithwood et al., 1987, p.l90) 

Great Britain has the chance to do it better than other nations which 
currently license school administrators. We are proposing a middle ground, 
where certification is insisted on but the bureaucratic pixKcdures that pervade 
much training in other countries are avoided. If Britain uses a flexible credit 
and modular approach — a variety of universities and other training sites; 
a theory-into-practice integrated approach — it will be able to avoid some 
of the rigidity of the *one best model' of training now seen in the United 
States. 

The stakes are high. Preparing school leaders for the rest of the century 
and beyond should be a national priority and in a sense it already is. What 
is missing so for is a means, a process. This volume suggests mandatory 
certification as a central part of that process. Certification may well give 
the spark and direction needed to current efforts to prepare school heads, 
deputies, inspectors, advisors, and officers in Brit?^n for the challenges of 
education leadership. 
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FORUM 

for the discussion of new trends in education 



FORUM, founded in 1958, is an independent journal addressed to pro- 
gressive classroom teachers, heads and administrators, as well as to 
parents interested in understanding more about new developments and 
trends in education. 

FORUM is run by teachers: the editorial board is drawn from infant, 
junior and comprehensive schools, adult and community education, 
administration and teacher education. It is an entirely independent jour- 
nal, having no connection with any established organization or 
institution. 

FORUM keeps close to the classroom, but it is also alive to the issues 
behind the news and behind new developments in education. It has been 
in the forefront of the move towards comprehensive education and 
towards mixed ability grouping in primary and secondary schools — 
trends which FORUM pioneered. 

Articles regularly discuss the content and methods of education: new 
teaching methods, classroom organization, curriculum, multicultural 
education, assessment, profiles, classroom and school management. 
Government policy is regularly analysed and assessed. 

Publication dates: September, January, May. 

Subscription to FORUM (£5.00 p.a.) to: 

The Business Manager, FORUM, 7 Bollington Road, 

Oadby, Leicester, LE2 4ND 
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REDEFINING THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EXPERIENCE (BWP 32) 

Clyde Chitty (ed.) 



The ^comprehensive revolution' was launched some twenty years ago 
with a variety of objectives, including the provision of a school system 
that would be both more efficient and just in developing the abilities 
of all pupils. Today, more than 90 per cent of British pupils attend 
secondary schools of a non-selective nature. Yet public confidence in 
the comprehensive system is being undermined. The present Education 
Secretary regards it as 'seriously flawed* and, along with other educa- 
tional issues, it was a key point of discussion in the 1987 general election 
campaign. A Conservative Government has been returned determined 
to introduce radical changes. What future remains for the comprehen- 
sive experience? 

The contributors to this Bedford Way Paper are all committed to a 
belief in this experience — though it needs to be redefined in terms of 
the current situation and needs. In far too many cases achievement 
within an academic curriculum stemming from the grammar school has 
been the only kind which counted. But the 'new vocationalism' is being 
introduced in a manner that could bring a similar narrowing of educa- 
tion and exclusion. The volume argues for a curriculum that synthesizes 
the academic and the vocational and protects a broad educational 
experience for all, and for a variety of organizational forms within the 
comprehensive framework. 7 hat framework remains the best hope for 
all the nation's children. 
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THE GCSE: AN UNCOMMON 
EXAMINATION (B^F 29) 

Caroline Gipps (ed.) 



The establishment of the General Certificate of Secondary Education 
(GCSE) has been described as one of the most significant educational 
innovations of the past half century. The authors of this Bedford Way 
Paper set out the background to the introduction of the new examina- 
tion and discuss the issues and problems to which it gives rise. 

Among major issues discussed are the question of whether the aim of 
a common examination at 16-plus will be subverted through the presence 
of differentiated papers and questions; the problems associated with 
including course work within the assessment; questions posed by the 
extension of assessment by teachers; whether it will be possible suc- 
cessfully to employ grade criteria; and the role of anJ thinking behind 
GCSE within the total context of assessment at secondary level. Con- 
cerns highlighted include whether the new examination will lead to an 
enhanced professional role for teachers and whether it will succeed in 
the end in permitting a greater range of pupil ability tc be assessed. 

The volume is published in the belief that a full debate of the issue of 
assessment and its relationship to the curriculum and pedagogy of the 
secondary school is all important at this fledgling stage of the new 
examination. 
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EDUCATION FOR A PLURALIST 
SOCIETY (BWP 30) 

Graham Haydon (ed.) 



The Swann Report, Education for All (published in 1985), presents the 
response of an official inquiry to a profoundly important question as 
we move towards the last decade of the present century: how should 
education respond to the diversity of cult ire, faith and ethnic 
background which characterizes present-day British society? 

The chapters collected in this volume are by philosophers of education 
who, from the perspective of their discipline, attempt to explore further 
some of the reflections and conclusions of the Swann Report. Two of 
the contributors discuss what the 'framework of commonly accepted 
values' for which the report calls might consist of, and how it might 
be arrived at; another probes more deeply into the notion of prejudice; 
another looKs at the question of racism and self-esteem among pupils 
two others contend that there is more to be said than Swann recognizes 
for separate religious schools of a certain kind within the maintained 
system, and for positive discrimination in the appointment of ethnic 
minority teachers. 

Given the complexity and importance of the subject it is not surprising 
that the contributors fail to agree with one another on all points. But 
there is a common recognition that the school and teachers have a crucial 
role to play in any movement towards a genuinely pluralist society. The 
volume should be seen as a contribution to a debate of momentous 
import; each of its chapters sketches a possibility or a line of argument 
that demands to be taken seriously. 
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The daily life of the English hradteacher and o:' other school senior stafT ir the 
1990s will be ver jifferent from that of their predecessors a gent, earlier 
Incrrasingly, financial and entrcprencjjial skills will be required of L.cm. It wil' 
no It ^ be safe to assume (if it ever was) that those who are good teachers will 
automatically become good heads. The Education Rcfcrm Act of 1988, in devolving 
financial and management responsibilities to schools, will call for the selection 
of headteachers and others in senior management positions, and the training given 
to them, to be fiu- more carefiilly planned and systematically structured than has 
been the case up to now. 

The present piecemeal approach to headteacher selection aiid training (and the 
emphasis in funding policy on the short, practical skill, courses) contrasts markedly 
with the situation in the United States. American teachers decide early on in their 
careers whether they wish to follow a managerial or a teaching career; school 
management there «s a separate profession with its own rigorous training courses 
and legally required credentials. Is this the way which Britain should now go? 

In this Bedford Way I^per, two American academics, Bruce Cooper und y/syne 
Shuie, argue that the time is ripe for such a developme* n a critiuJ examirjitiou 
of the American systen^ of training and certification they surest some features 
which Britain might usefully adopt and others where, starting afresh, it might 
improve on the infexibilities of US policies. Their argument deserves serious 
consideration by poli<^ makers and educational administrators at Uiis critical 
juncture in the development of our schools and the professional needs of Ae people 
who nui them. 



